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From the Watehman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 
NO. XXIX. 


The nah ig” is the religious experience of 
G—— A—— S——,, an Episcopal clergyman in 
H——, which he recently communicated to the 
author of these essays, to be used as he might 
think proper. 

“1 entered the military academy at West Point, 
in the summer of 1825; the second year of the 
present Bishop Mclivaine’s residence there ae 
chaplain. I sat under his preaching ‘as with the 
Spirit of God,’ with eyes that did not see, and ears 
that did not hear. ‘Ine Bishop departed, the curse 
was still upon my soul. Finally, 1 became much 
involved in the spirit of infidelity, together with 
several others. One evening, in particular, | 
trembled at the thoughts of our conversation: in 
the darkness of our minds, we had denied all. A 
few days afterwards, one of my companions, noted 
for his brightness of intellect, called at my room, and 
said I have been reading ——’s ‘ Evidences of the 
Christian Religion,’ and it has almost persuaded 
me to be a Christian. I well remember with what 
great delight I received the communication, re- 
solving to get the book, and ‘see if those things 
were so;’ not however, with any view or desire of 
becoming a Christian, at Present. In due time, 
the book was procured. I retired to my room, my 
heart as hard as the mill-stone, the heavens over 
my head as brass, and the earth beneath my feet 
as iron. 1 opened to the introduction, the most 
blind of unbelievers; all around me were perfect 
clouds and darkness. I began to read, I had pro- 
ceeded half way through the introduction, and 
was suddenly impressed, that the religion of 
Christ was of God. I did not doubt its truth more 
than I did my life: yet I was entirely without ar- 
gument. At that time | could have given no rea- 
son, yet I did not doubt. I felt a perfect belief 
that an Omnipresent Spirit did it. Before, | hardly 
believed there was a God: now I felt it as by a 
twu-edged sword. It was a most awfully sublime 
moment; yet I had not the least fear. I did not 
even think of sin. The next impression was, that 
I was undergoing a conversion. This, I would not 
then: the thought was very pleasant, that now I 
knew Christ died for the world; and that at some 
future time, | would go further in his love. 1 
was happy, sublime; no terror; a thought did not 
enter my mind of the consequence of delay. T'o 
avoid the progress of conversion, I threw down the 
book, perfectly satisfied, for I had attained to one 
of the most splendid pieces of consciousness imag- 
inable; a sight beyond the veil, within eternity, 
worth thousands of worlds to me. I turned to 
think of something else. And oh! the horrors of 

hell, how they came flooding in upon my soul. I 
felt that an Omnipotent hand was guiding them 

-there. Commensurate with my agony, wes my 
awful sense of sinfulness; a conviction of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment to come, rose before 
my eyes, in immense reality. I felt no anguish, 
no fear, no sin, until I resolved not to attend to 
these things at present. My anguish of soul be- 
came insupportable, it thickened and darkened, I 
could not endure it longer. And with the sole 
view of escaping my present misery, I resolved to 
yield tothe will of that Mighty Being, who was 
rending my.sonl. | instantly caught up the book, 
and offered a prayer for mercy. The intensity of 
my anguish began immediately to subside. The 

_wrath of God seemed to mitigate. Ina few mo- 
meats, I settled down into a state of deep and so- 
lemn conviction of sin ; a state more tolerable than 
the former, but still one of gloom so thick that it 
could be felt. A mountain weight pressed upon 
my soul; how to remove it I knew not, for the 
spirit still held me bound. I did not know but this 
was to continue through life. I endeavoured to 
Jose my feelings, and feel at ease, but [ could not. 
I knew nothing of the way of salvation; I had no 
spiritual guide ; but in order to keep my present 
sorrow as light as possible, I continued to read and 
pray for mercy. ‘Thus | continued in the wilder- 
ness for about a week: when sitting by my fire- 
side, dwelling upon my despair, a sudden light 
came down from heaven; I saw the open gate— 
‘the way, the truth, and the life’—a new song 
was put into my mouth, and I rejoiced with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory! Unspeakable gra- 

_titude be to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for 
ever and ever.’ I have thought that two particu- 
lars in the above are worthy of notice. Ist. The 
motives that aciuated me. 2d. That being per- 
fectly ignorant of the way of salvation, the Spirit 
was a perfect teacher.” 

There are several things very remarkable in the 
preceding narrative. The delight at finding an 
infidel companion convinced, or almost convinced 
of his error; the desire to see the book which had 
produced this effect ; the sudden persuasion of the 
truth of the Christian religion, by a sudden im- 
pression on the mind, the elevated happiness ex- 
perienced on account of having discovered the 
truth, the determination still not to become a 
Christian at present, the horror and anguish con- 
sequent on this resolution, the relief obtained by 
resuming attention to religion, and finally, the 
discovery of the way of salvation through Christ, 
when the moment before, no idea was entertained 
of such a way, are all remarkable circumstances ; 
and to some, may seem to savour of enthusiasm. 

- But we cannot prescribe limits to the Holy Spirit, 
in his ways of leading benighted souls into the 
path of life. Still, it may be asked, how could 
there be a rational conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, when the individual knew no reasons 
or arguments in favour of it? To which it may 
be answered, that Christianity has a light of its 
own, independent of all external evidences; and 
if the Spirit of God cause one ray of this divine 
light to irradiate the mind the truth becomes ma- 
nifest. This person was on the borders of athe- 
ism. By an awful impression on his mind, God 
caused him to feel and know that He existed, and 
held him in his hand; and at the same time, let a 
ray of light from Divine Revelation into his mind. 
Suppose a number of human beings to be educa- 
ted in a dark cavern, where they never saw the 
light of heaven; but being visited by one and 
another who testified to them the existence of the 
celestial luminaries, the candid among them upon 
weighing the evidence, would acknowJedge the 
existence of such bodies; although, of necessity, 
their conceptions of these objects would be very 
inadequate. But some depending on their own 
reason, might reject the testimony as a mere fabri- 
cation, siunce what was related was totally contrary 
to all their experience. Suppose then that the 
guardian of these subterranean inhabitants, should 
take one of these skeptics to a point where a sin- 
gie ray of light from the sun should be Jet in upon 
his eyee, how wonderful the sensation, how sub- 
lime the emotion, how strong now the persuasion 
of the existence of such a bright luminary! The 

‘doubts of such an one, however deep and invete- 

- pate, would be dissipated in a moment; not by ar- 

goment ; where we possess intuition, argument is 

superfluous. So in the case before us, one ray of 
divine light produced i y, the undoubt- 
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‘ed persuasion of the divine existence, and that the| 
Christian religion was from God. The next rey of 
light opened to the astonished view of the man, 
ine awfal sinfulness of his character, and discov- 
ered to him that he was in the hands of an angry 
God, from whose terrors he could not escape; and 
the third cast a clear light on the way of salvation, 
filling the soul with joy unspeakable. The only 
thing which seems contrary to our common theo- 
ry is, that the person supposed, that he was taught 
the method of salvation by the Spirit without any 
aid from the external teaching of the word. Now 
this is very possible; but it would be of the na- 
ture of inspiration and not mere illumination. I 
am, therefore, of opinion, that there was within 
the knowledge of the individual so much acquaint- 
ance with Christ and his mediatorial work, that 
agreeably to his usual method, the Spirit took of 
the things of Christ, and showed it unto him.— 
And although now when inspiration has ceased, 
the Spirit makes no new revelatians to men; yet 
he often brings to their remembrance truths once 
known, but which may have been long forgotten. 
Apcensing to John xiv. 26: see also xvi. 8—14. 
One singie evangelical text may be made the ob- 
ject of saving faith. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to be made acquaint- 
ed with such cases. It shows that the Holy Spi- 
rit, who operates where and when he will, is often 
at work on the minds of those whom we would 
least suspect to be thus visited. Here a thought- 
less cadet at our military falls into infi- 
delity, yea, acieism, is surrounded by companions 
in the same state of mind. Providence throws a 
book of “ Evidences” in his way; and while he 
reads, a new light darts into his mind; not from 
the book, but from the Father of lights; and this 
infidel young man becomes a preacher of that ver) 
Gospel, which he aimed todestroy. Lavus Deo. 

A. A. 


IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN. 


Although all Christians agree in the acknowledg- 
ment of the sin of Adam, yet they differ not a little 
among themselves, in regard to its effects, especia]- 
ly its tmputation, which by many iseither doubted 
or denied. Some, as the Pelagians and Socinians, 
have contended that the sin of our first parent in- 
jured himself alone, and that his posterity sin by 
imitation of a bad example—others admit the truth 
of an hereditary innate depravity, as a consequence 
of the sin of Adam, but not as a consequence of its 
judicial imputation. We are condemned, accord- 
ing to them, for our original corruption, but this 
corruption itself is no avin or penal consequence 
of condemnation. We shall endeavour to show 
that the actual disobedience of Adam is imputed to 
all his posterity descending from him by natu a 
generation, antecedently to their innate corrupti »n. 
this being the legal consequence of imputation. 
Imputation is either of a to us, 
or of something properly our own. metimes that 
is iinputed to us which is personally ours; in which 
sense God imputes to sinners their transgressions ; 
sometimes that is imputed which is without us, and 
not performed by ourselves; thus the righteousness 
of Christ is said to be imputed to us, and our sins 
are imputed to Him, although he has neither sin in 
himself, nor we righteousness. Here let me speak 
of tie latter kind of imputation, not of the former, 
because we are treating of a sin committed by Adam, 
not by us. 
But when the sin of another is said to be imput- 
ed to any one, it must be understood as belonging 
to the latter in some sense; if it be not properly 
and personally his, it is his by virtue of the union 
that must subsist between him and his author. 
There can be no imputation of another's sin, unless 
this peculiar union be admitted. It is threefold, 1. 
natural, as subsists between a father and his _ chil- 
dren; 2. moral and political, as between a King 
and his subjects; 3. voluntary as between friends, 
a defendant and surety. Wedo not now consider 
this last mode of union, which however is clearly 
illustrated in the relation existing between Christ 
and believers, 2 Cor. v. 21, and in which we confess 
previous Consent to be necessary; but the two 
foriner, in which it is not necessary to the justice 
of the imputation, that he who sustains the punish- 
ment of another’s sin should actually consent, or a! 
sometime have consented to it. The union sub- 
sisting between Adam and his posterity is, 1. 
Natural, as he is the father, and we are the chil- 
dren; 2. Political and forensic as he was the repre- 
sentative head and chief of the whole human race. 
The foundation, therefore, of imputation, is not only 
the natural connexion which exists between us 
and Adam, since in that case, al! hissins might be 
imputed to us, but principally the moral and fede- 
ral, in virtue of which, God entered into covenant 
with him as our head, 
That Adam might be a public and representative 
person, it was not necessary that we should confer 
that office upon him. He stood in that character 
by the most just ordination of God, who willed that 
he should be the head and root of the whole race, 
and receive or lose blessings for hims~lf and them. 
He received the divine image and origina) righteous- 
ness of nature, not merely as a personal but as a 
common good, which would have been transmitted 
to his posterity had he retained his integrity, but 
of which that posterity was deprived when once he 
fell. He was like a beneficiary who receives an 
estate from his Prince, for himself and his descend- 
ants, but on this condition, that if he should rebel 
against that Prince, he and his heirs would lose the 
estate for ever. Ifit be true, that no man lost the 
image of God, and original purity, in consequence 
of Adam’s sin, then such evils would never have 
been inflicted by a just God, unless he had consti- 
tuted our first parent a public person. 
The punishment which Adam’s sin brings upon 
us, is either privative or posilive. The former is 
the want of original righteousness, the latter is 
death, temporal and eternal, and a}] those evils that 
fall upon sinners. Although the second necessari- 
ly fullows the first from the nature of the thing, 
unless the mercy of God should intervene, yet it 
ought not to be confounded with it. In reference 
to the first, we say the sin of Adam is the cause of 
the privation of original righteousness, and its im- 
putatiun must therefore precede in the order of na- 
ture, our corruption. But the positive punishment 
is not inflicted until we are born, depraved. The 
simple point of inquiry then is, are we born with a 
want of righteousness, in consequence of the impu- 
tation of the sin of Adam as we have explained it. 
The affirmative is supported by the following argu- 
ments : 
1. Paul clearly illustrates this imputation in Ro- 
mans v.12,toend. “As by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” Jn 
exposition we offer the following remarks. 1. The 
scope of the Apostle evidently is to prove by an 
illustrious type, the doctrine of justification by the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, of which 
he had been speaking in the third and fourth chap- 
ters; and as it might appear a strange and unusual 
thing to justify any one by another’s righteousness, 
he shows by a comparison of Adam and Christ, the 
foundation of this mystery from its opposite, from the 
condemnation which God willed to be transmitted 
to all, on account of the imputation of one sin—so 
that, as Adam was constituted by God the head of 
the race, that the guilt of his sin, and from it death 
might be devised to all. So Christ the second Adam 
was made the head ofall the elect, that by his obedi- 
ence they might receive justification of life. 2. Sin 
in this passage cannot be interpreted of moral pol- 
lution, as many contend, but must be understood of 
the actual transgression of Adam, as is evident from 
verse 18, “ by the offence of one :” the first part of 
this verse and verse 17, being equivalent in mean- 
ing to verse 12, which is the first part of the com- 
parison so completely stated in the eighteenth 
verse. 3. That sin ought to be understood of which 
it can be said, that all men sinned, when sin enter- 
ed into the world by one man, and death by sin, 
which is the force of the reasoning of Paul in this 
12th verse. ‘The word “ sinned” cannot be made 


in other words, it is the outward and visibie ¢x- 


tense) which can be nothing else than the sin of 
Adam ; for it is one thing to be born e sinner, and 
quite a different thing to sin. But if all sinned 
they could not have sinned personally, since they 
were not in being. The only sense in which the 
language is intelligi 
all are figuratively :epresented, by virtue of their 
union with him, as also sinning, because involved 
in all the consequences of his transgression. This 
language “ali have sinned,” could not be true if 
the doctrine of imputatiun be notadmi'ted. 4. Paul 
speaks not only of sin, but of one sin, and the 
offence of one where guilt is diffused on all. v. 17, 
18,19. Why does the apostle so often mention 
this one man, and one offence—five times in a few 
verses—unless this offence be imputed to Adam's 
posterity? For if weare guilty, not by imputation 
of his sin, but on account of our innate depravity, 
guilt and condemnation cannot be said to pass upon 
all, for one offence, but for much inherent corrup- 
tion... 5. This view is strongly confirmed from the 
comparison of Adam and Christ. The apostle calls 
Adam a figure, a type of him that was tocome. We 
are constituted sinners in Adaim, in the same way 
that we are constituted righteous in Christ. But 
we are justified by the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, therefore, we are sinners in Adam 
by the imputation of hissin. 6. The death which 
reigned by sin, comprehends spiritual death, which 
is nothing else than the privation of original right- 
eousness, with original corruption; sin, in this verse, 
is represented as its cause, that is, the cause of this 
privatioo and corruption, what can be meant but the 
sin of Adam? 


HOLY BAPTISM. 
Biptism into the church, is baptism into Christ ; 


pression of that inward and spiritual act of a 
believing soul, by which the sinner embraces 
the Lord Jesus as all his hope and portion. 
Now, when parents who have already exercised 
this faith for their own souls, bring their children 
to be baptized, and do it in the exercise of that 
very same faith which was in them when they 
came to the Saviour for their own salvation—it is 
just doing what the mothers in Israel did ; putting 
their children into the arms of Curist that he may 

bleas them unto life eternal. It is beginning “ the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” with the 
Lord—first consecrating the child to the Savi- 
our, then seeking the Saviour’s blessing upon the 

child. It is placing the little one immediately 

into the Lord’s nursery—into fellowship with the 

family of his people, surrounding him with all 

the means of grace, binding him by sulemn cove. 

nant with God to live as becometh the Gospel, se- 

curing, in his behalf, every prayer that any be- 

liever may ever offer for the Church of Christ. It 

is one of the highest and most solemn acts of devo- 

tion that man can engage in. Prayer, faith, love, 

gratitude, self-consecration, implicit submission 

and obedienee belong to it in their most exalted 

degree. No actof the Christian parent should en- 

list more of the déepest a d strongest affections of 
his soul ; none seem inore interesting, mure momen- 
tous, more requiring preparation of mind by medi- 

tation, s2lf-examina'ion, and prayer. Does he feel 

the sulemnity of the Lurd’s Supper, and consider 

it his duty, before attending its administration, to 

engage in special efforts of devout consideration 

and prayer, that he may come “ witha true peni- 
tent heart and lively faith to that holy sacrament ?” 

And is there any reson for diminished seriousness 
when coming to the laver of baptism! Is not 

each a sacrament of the Lord—each the sign of 
inward grace? Do we come to the Lord in each ? 

And though one be the sign of “a death unto sin 

and a new birth unto righteousness’—and the 
other a sign of the body and blood of Christ, is there 

so much difference between the spiritual significa- 

tion of the two, that while to the latter, we come 

in deep solemnity and earnest endeavours to re- 
ceive it in the exercise of true repentance and 

faith, we may approach the other with compara- 
tive indifference and formality ? 

Now let us suppose that a father and a mother 

convinced of the duty of bringing their child to 
holy baptism, are about to do sv. Before they do 
it, we wish to say: “ You are about to take your 
little child to Christ! For what! Merely that 

he may be a member of his Church? Is it a mere 
furinality—a mere act of registering his name as 
belonging to the commonwealth of Israel?) No; 

you are also to offer him asa sacrifice unto God. 

through Christ. You are to seek the regenerating 
and ggg bad influence of the Holy Ghost upon 
his soul. You are to do this in an ordinance ap- 
pointed of Christ for the very purpu-e of such seek- 

ing. You are to believe that your infant is now 

capable of receiving the Saviour’s blessing, and 

that the Saviour is as willing now, as ever, to bless 
such little ones, Consider then, that though the 

baptism wil] be valid, as an outward ordinance, 

whatever your state of mind, yet that in this, as 
all other approaches to Christ, the prayer of faith 

is the condition of the spiritual blessing.” Bur 

your infant is capable of faith or prayer. It leans 
upon you. You appear in its name. You bring it 

to Jesus. It was the faith and prayer of the 

mothers of Israel that put their children into the 

arms of Christ and obtained his blessing upon them. 

How much then depends on you! What must 

you do! We answer; approach the sacrament of 
Baptisin as you know the Lord’s Supper should be 

approached. Examne yourselves, whether you 

are really willing to consecrate your child entirely 

tothe Lord. Can you say—* Here Lord, we offer 
and present to thee, this, our child, to be a reason- 

ble, holy, and living sacrafice unto thee; hence- 

forth renouncing ail property in him, except as 
stewards to hold him at thy disposal and for thy 

service, desiring above all things that te may be 
sanctified unto the Lord from henceforth ; ani en- 

lirely unconformed to the world!” Seek nothing 

short of this state of mind. Be much in prayer 
before the baptism and with reference to it; en- 

deavouring to have in exercise, again anil again, 

that same faith and spirit of imp:rtunate supplica- 
tion, which you ought to feel during the ordinance. 
You can never have but one such occasion in the 
case of the same child. Be willing to wake it an 
occasion of great seriousness and prayer, that it 

may be one of great blessing. If Paul could say 

to the Galatians: “ My little children, of whom 1 
travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in 
you ;” how much more is such a spirit to be ex- 
pecied of natural parents, in behalf of their off- 
spring ; especially when about to unite them with 
the mystical body of Christ, and wash them in the 
laver of spiritual regeneration! Let father and 
mother, before carrying the lamb to the horns of 
the altar, unite together in prayer at its cradle, and 
begin the offering “ with thanksgiving,” remem- 
bering the commandment, * suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” and pleading “ the blood 
of the everlasting covenant.” Then let them go 
up to the honse of the Lord, “ entering into his 
gates with thanksgiving and into his courts with 
praise.”— Bishop McIlvaine. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
BY AN EARLY MASTER. 


What a union is there between two believers. 
They have one hope and one desire ; they serve one 
faith and one master. ‘There is a union of the 
spirit, as well as of the fle-h—one spirit and one 
flesh. They read the Scriptures together, they 
pray together, they fast together, they teach, warn, 
bear one another’s burthens. They are together at 
the church, and at the Lord’s table; they s!»#re toge- 
ther afflictions, persecutions, and joys Neither con- 
ceals any thing from the other, neither avoids the 
other, neither is burdensome to the other. Freely 
the sick can be relieved, and alms distributed to the 
poor. They sing their psalms and hymns together, 
and emulate each «ther in sounding the praises of 
their God. Jesus Christ is pleased when he sees 
and hears such things as these; to them he gives 
his peace. Where two are, in his name, there he 
is also, and where he is, the wicked one cometh 


to ean moral pollution, but properly denotes some 
actual sin and that past,“all have sinned” (past 


not.— Tertullian on the early Christians, A. D. 150. 


ble is, that when Adam sinned,) 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
MALACHI. 


The final predictions of this Prophet are well 
known for their lofty threatenings of National 
ruin. Yet the condition of his country at the mo- 
ment was unqoestionably the last which could have 
justified any human conjecture of its dissolution 
by divine vengeance. The people had but lately 
rebuilt their Temple, had conformed to the renew- 
ed law of their fathers, had received the recovered 
Scriptures, and had commenced a new and purifi- 
ed polity. That there wereremnants of the habits 
and corruption of Babylonish life is 
obvious from his rebukes, and those of hariah, 
and Ezra. But those were slight stains and the 
error which was predicted as the final source of 
their ruin—a ruin too, at the distance of four hun- 
dred years—was of a wholly opposite character— 
the national disdain of contact with the Gentile 
world, the national pride in the exclusiveness of 
their religion, and the national vindictiveness 
against that Mightiest of all Teachers, and Supreme 
of all Sovereigns, who -came to announce the 
admissions of mankind into the privileges of Israel. 
Independenuy of our direct knowledge of the uni- 
versal inspiration of Scripture, this utter dissimi- 
larity to human conclusions must make us feel that 
this awful denounceinent of the matured vices of a 
land then in their first period of regeneration, was 
the work of a knowledge above man. Malachi is 
said to have died young, after assisting the members 
of the Great Synngogue in the re-establishment of 
the law of the nation. 

“ The day cometh that shall burn as an oven; 
and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble. 

* * * * * * 

“ But unto ye that fear my name shall the Sun 
of Righteousness arise. 
* * * * * * 

* And ye shall trea’! down the wicked ; for they 
shall be ashes under the soles of your feet, in the 
lay that I shall do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. : 
* 


“ Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the ch. iv. 


A sound on the rampart, 
A sound at the gate, 
I hear the roused lioness 
Howl to her mate. 
In the thicket at midnight 
They roar for the prey 
That shall glut their red jaws 
At the rising of day. 
For wrath is decending 
On Zion's proud tower ; 
It shall come like a cloud 
[t shall wrap like a shroud, 
Till, like Sodom, she sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower, 


For behold the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame ; 
When Zion ! the sackcloth 
Shall cover thy name! 
When thy bork o’er the billows 
Of Death shall be driven, 
When thy tree by the lightnings, 
From earth shall be riven ; 
When the oven unkindled 
By mortal shall burn; 
And like chaff thon shalt glow 
In that furnace of wo; 
And, dust as thon wert, 
Thou to dust shalt return. 


*Tis the darkness of darkness, 
The midnight of soul? 
No inoon on the depths 
Ut that midnight shall roll, 
No starlight shall pierce 
Through that life chilling haze; 
No torch from the roof 
Of the teinple shall blaze. 
Bat when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
From a height o’er all height. 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Her sun shall arise— 
Her great Sovercign be there ! 


Then the sparkles of flame, 
From his chariot-wheels hurled, 

Shall smite the crowned brow 

OF the God of this world! 
Then captive of ages! 

The trumpet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 

On Zion's sweet hill. 
For vestured in glory, 

Thy monarch shall come, 
And trom dungeon and cave 
Shall ascend the pale slave ; 
Lost Judah shall rise 

Like the soul from the tomb ! 


Who rushes from Heaven! 

The angel of wrath; 
The whirlwind his wing 

And the lightning his path: 
His hand is uplitted, 

It carries a sword; 
Tis Elijah! he heralds 

‘The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in Eclipse! 

Earth, earth shalt thou stand, 
Where the cherubim wings 
Bear the king of thy kings! 
Wo, wo to the ocean, 

Wo, wo to the land! 


Tis the day long foretold, 
Tis the judgment begun ; 
Gird thy sword thou Most Mighty! 
Thy triumph is won, 
The idols shall burn 
In its own gory shrine; 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy dayspring shall shine ; 
Proud Zion, thy vale 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk.-rose distill 
Its sweet dews on thy hill; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom is come! 


Great King of the universe! hasten the hour 
When the people shall willingly yield to thy power. 


From the Chronicle of the Church. 


DESULTORY MEDITATIONS, 


I have sometimes thought, that a hindrance to 
self-examination in ministers of the Gospel may lie 
almost hidden, tvo often unnoticed, in that very 
caution which they are obliged to exercise in their 
opinions of the spiritual state of others. A minis- 
ter will say, for example, “ it is not my office to de- 
termine whether a man’s repentance is genuine, it 
is not my pr®vince to judge the heart. God only 
can surely test the sincerity of a man’s profession.” 
And this caution is so often called into exercise in 
his intercourse with a variety of characters, and 
opinions, and dispositions, that there is danger, lest 
it should produce inattention to the state of his 
own soul, lest this prudent practice should fall into 
a settled habit of neglect of self-examination. The 
transier to his own case, of the caution which he 
uses respecting others, as it is most lamentable, so 
it is but too easy, and is doubtless one of the most 
deceitful artifices of the great enemy of souls, to 
defeat the effurts of the ministers of Christ. 
Whereas, the reverse, of all this is what should be 
the constant aim, and prayerful endeavour of the 
pastor of the fluck. ‘he knowledge of himself 
must be not only the motive of his efforts, but the 

uide of his conduct, in the instruction of others. 

rom this he must draw the material for his teach- 
ing, and in this he will find the safest guide of his 
manner, and the surest supply of his wants, as a 
preacher of the gospel. His own personal expe- 
rience of religion can alone be securely relied on, 
to teach him how and what to speak. The work- 
ings of divine grace in his own soul will point out, 
and that alone will point out surely, the mode in 
which he must co-operate with the Spirit of God, 
in the work of turning men to Christ. Let a 
preacher but once entertain the idea, that he can- 
uot prove himself, forgetting the words of the Apos- 
tle, * Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 


cept ye be reprobates,” and from that moment 

must decline in the knowledge of divine things, 
and of course in aptness to teach. For not only 
does he lose the scale and standard of his instruc- 
tion, by neglecting the study of his own soul, but 
he lets go the greatest, because the most constant 
and abiding motive, to the service of the Redeem- 
er. He feels not that Christ dwells in him by his 
Spirit, and thus virtually acknowledg+s that he is 
“ oune of his.” And how can he faithfully serve a 
Master to whom he is not certain that he yields a 
hearty allegiance? How can he rightly preach 
Christ the hope of glory, while he is not satisfied 
by a liveJy hope in Clirist, that he is a true — 
of the kingdom of heaven! E. N. 


ait. Extract from Burnap’s Lectures, 
LIBERTINISM. 


The first symptom which is exhibited of this 
fatal declension from al! good, is a fondness for low 
company. But in order that- low company 
should be sought and delighted in, there snus! 
have been committed the original sin of a volun- 
tary defilement of the thoughts and imagination. 

There is a profane and immodest curiosity, a 

prying into the animal economy, that seeks its 
gratifications in obscene books or impure descrip- 
tions, which is itself polluting and defiling to the 
soul, And here let me say to every young person, 
if there is any salvation from this vortex of perdi- 
tion, the stand is to be made in the heart, the 
thoughts the fountain of all action. But if the 
stand be not made, the next stage toward ruin is 
delight in the society of the cuarse, the obscene 
and licentious in conversation. By association 
with such the natural modesty of youth becomes 
gradually soiled, the sacred charm of moral associa- 
tion, which invests women to an unsophisticated 
inind with inviolable sacredness is slowly dispel- 
led the ideas of protection and respect, with an 
honourable mind connects with the weaker and de- 
pendant sex, and those higher and better ties which 
ought to bind them to the other are lost sight of 
and the soul gradually descends so Jow as to con- 
sider them merely as the victims and the instru- 
ments of a base, brutal sensuality. 
When the train is thus laid, nothing is now 
wanting but opportunity, to complete that moral 
prostration for which the mind is so well prepared. 
Under the guidance of some of the emissaries of 
hell, the young man crosses the threshold of that 
house whose doors are the passage-way to moral 
death, and his fate is sealed. If there were any 
sympathies in nature, such as are fabled to have 
spoken out when man committed the first sin, at 
that fatal moment there would be a deep and uni- 
versal ground, 

From that hour, what a diff-rence in the feel- 
ings, the condition, and the prospects of a young 
mun! He himself is not aware of a hundredth 
part of the change and degradaticn which has 
taken place within him. He perhaps, under the 
excitement of new scenes, and the intoxication of 
animal pleasure, may revel for.a while in a kind 
of bewilderment, and set al] evil consequences at 
defiance. But it is all madness gnd delusion. A 
most awful change has taken place in himself. 
The ingenuous confidence of innocence is lost. 
He cannot any longer approach with bounding 
step and buoyant heart the sacred precincts of 
home. ‘The presence of father and mother, hith- 
erto full of peace, comfort, and encouragement, 
seems polluted and insulted by his intrusion. In 
all his communications with them, hitherto so 
confiding, there is something now kept back, 
which clouds his intercourse with them with con- 
straint and disquiet. In the family circle, in the 
place of that open, ingenuous, cheerful, sportive 
demeanour, which is native to innocence and pure 
thoughts, there came a sullenness, reserve, and 
irritability, which begin to isolate him from those 
affections that used to be his solace and delight. 
‘The society of the virtuous and refined of the 
other sex gradually loses its charm. In their pre- 
sence he feels himself rebuked, awkward and ill 
ut ease. Every pure and elevated sentiment is to 
him a reproach. Quite as uneasy does he find 
himself in his new position in the world. The 
shame of his fall is no secret, and it is in the hands 
of those who are restrained by no principle of ho- 
nour or delicacy from its promulgation, and who 
would at any moment, make it known, to serve 
any purpose of cupidity or revenge. Besides, if 
the secret is kept, he cannot know that it is, and a 
guilty conscience, ever apprehensive and stimula- 
ling the imagination to the greatest extravagan- 
ces, leads him to read detection and scorn in every 
eye. The very street is no longer the same. No 
where does he feel safe from betrayal and dis- 
grace. The terrible penalty of fear and antici- 
pated mortification is never long absent from his 


-inind, and O! how much do even these overbal- 


ance any possible gratification which can be de- 
rived from the society of the abandoned and the 
vile, 

It is astonishing what a wreck habits of licen- 
tiousness make of all that is good, even in respects 
which we should not at first anticipate. It not 
ouly prostrates principle, but it undermines the 
habits of industry and application to business.— 
The predisposition to form a virtuous connection 
for life, and even the grosser passion, which for 
wise reasons God has made strong in a pure and 
virtuous mind, operates as a stimu!us to endeavour, 
a motive to industry, probity, and perseverance. 
But the desecration of a sacred affection, the grat- 
ification of animal appetite without those respon- 
sibilities which God intended should accompany it, 
deranges the whole course of nature, and breaks 
up one of heaven’s wisest and most beneficent ar- 
rangements. The great purpose of marriage and 
domestic happiness is rendered indifferent, and of 
course in the same proportion those habits of in- 
dustry, and economy, which are necessary to pre- 
pare for it. Instead of long and honourable plans 
tor the future, which are the great props and but- 
tresses of character, the young man becomes re- 
miss and unstable. His visions of the honourable 
citizen, husband, father, are gradually abandoned, 
and the course of noble exertion which belongs to 
such anticipation, and in their place is substituted 
the mean and selfish man of pleasure, contented 
for a few years to expend the avails of his industry 
upon the mere gratification of the basest of pas- 
51018. 

Another evil which the incipient sensualist did 
not anticipate, soon overtakes him, an utter repug- 
nance to every thing of a religious nature, No- 
thing so unhallows and pollutes the sou! and its 
thoughts as this vice. It stops the breath of pray- 
er, closes the pages of divine revelation, makes 
the Sabbath irksome, and renders public worship a 
penance instead of an enjoyment. It follows that 
there can be scarcely a worse sign than to see a 
young man fall off from religious observances. 
It is almost certain that sin lieth at the door. 

But his repugnance to religion does not often 
stop at neglect. It usually goes on to a secret en- 
inity and scorn, thence to profane jests aud open 
unbelief. The loss of the religious principle in 
man, slight as it may be in some, isan awful and 
fatal loss. When it is gone there is no longer any 
safety. A man becomes his own greatest enemy. 
it is plainly the conservative principle within him, 
like the compass to the ship in the midst of the 
ocean. Throw that overboard and he is lost. He 
drifts on and on, without any other certainty than 
that of final shipwreck. 

Habits of vicious indulgence are never station- 
ary, and this especially, being accompanied with 
an extinction of the religious principle, rapidly 
prostrates in a man all that is geod. Association 
with the vile, and that infatuation which attends 
it, induces habits of prodigality which must be 
supplied, honestly if it may be, but dishonestly if 
it must. When he has spent every thing of his 
own, he appropriates whatever he can lay his 
hands on, come from whence it may. When he 
has advanced to this point of his career, general 
vagabondism is not far off, and the blighted young 
man either sinks into the grave, becomes the ten- 


ant of the penitentiary, or drags out a miserable 
existence in the most degrading employments. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PREACHER. 


The dignity and importance of the preacher's 
work may be illustrated by the short time which 
it demands fur securing an immense good. Sir 
Christopher Wren was employed thirty-five years 
in building St. Paul’s Cathedral; but Woll, and 
Spencer, and Christmas, and Bruen, and Summer- 
field reared more enduring temples fur the glory of 
God, and died young men, In a single discourse 
the preacher may put in operation a system of 
causes which will result in the moral renovation of 
thousandg gvho neyer heard his name, On a cer- 
tain Sabbath, year 1640, a very obscure 
country clergyman supplied the pv¥pit of the Rev. 
Mr. Calamy, of Londopgand delivered a plain dis- 
course frum the words, “ Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith!’ There was a young man hear- 
ing it, a stranger in the metropolis, who had been 
for five years in the deepest despondency of mind ; 
for three months he had been unwilling to speak a 
word, and “ when he did speak,” says his biographer, 
“it was with much observed disorder.” As en un- 
polished stranger was seen to enter the pulpit of 
the London divine, many of the congregation left 
the house, and this youthful invalid was entreated 
to do the same, but his physical debility prevented 
his complian@®. « He found the discourse a healing 
balm. He wasrelieved of his moral, mental, and 
soon of his corpoteq] maladies ; began a new life of 
Christian activity, as well as new confidence and 
joy ; became highly influential in church and state ; 
published seven folio volumes, twenty-one quarvos, 
thirty octa vos, and is still revered as a kind of prince 
and oracle among divines. It was John Owen who 
thus ascribed his religious health, and much of h's 
usefulness to a single sermon. He wasneverable 
to find out the residence or even the name of the 
nan to whose words he owed his freedom from a 
wasting melancholy. It seemed as if a spirit from 
a land of mysteries had touched him and straight- 
way vanished into heaven. Butthough we cannot 
ascertain who was the instrument of this eventiul 
cure, we know that the word of God healeth all 
diseases of the mind, and one application of it n ay 
revive the spirit of him who is to be the physician 
of many souls. : 

The long celebrated revival, commencing at the 

kirk of Shotts in 1630, spreading through the west 
of Scotland, and extending to the North of lreland 

among the Scotch Irish, was the apparent result of 
one sermon, preached by an unordained minister, 

who was only twenty-seven years of age. This 

youthful licentiate was John Livingston, an ances- 

tor of the well known family who bear that sur- 

name in our own land. His discourse was per- 

haps the most effective that is mentioned in modern 

history. Said the Rev Mr. Fleming, of Cambus- 

lang. “I can speak on sure ground, that nearly 

five hundred had at that time a discernible change 

wrought in them; of whom most proved lively 

Christians afterwards. It was the sowing of a 

seed through Clydesdale, so that some of the most 

eminent Christians in that country could date either 

their conversion or some remarkable confirmation 

of their case from that day.” 

Nor is it only by a single discourse that such great 

effects are produced, it is sometimes by @ ringle 

sentence in thatdiscourse. The very first clause 

of a sermon ‘may seize the attention of some lead- 

ing mind, and may never cease its transforming 

efficacy until that mind becomes an efficient advo- 

cate for God. Some plain statement, made with- 

out any anticipation of its peculiar consequences, 

is often referred to by a grateful convert as the 

point on which his destiny was suspended. Many 

instances are on record of a permanent transforma- 

tion wrought by the remembrance of a word with 

its secompanying gestures and look. “Oh, my 

hearers, the wrath to come ! the wrath tocome!” 
these were the abrupt clauses that fell from the 
lips of an eminent orator, and fell in such a way as 
to sink like lead into the heart of one youth, who 
could not rest until he had become qualified for an 
eminent station in the Christian ministry. “God 
only is great,” were the words of the eminent Mus- 
sillon, and all his hearers rose and reverently bow- 
ed. ‘Qh, eternity!’ were the closing words of a 
discourse from M. Bridaine, and they seemed to 
concentrate into one sudden view the whule sul ject 
that had been discussed, and the audience were 
melted down, and not a few permanently humbled. 
[Christian Review. 


THE FULNESS OF CHRIST. 

Lord, the condemnation was thine, that the jus- 
tification might be mine; the agony thine, that 
the victory might be mine; the pain was thine, 
and the ease is mine; the stripes thine, and the 
healing balm issuing from them mine; the vinegar 
and gall were thine, that the honey and sweet 
might be mine ; the curse was thine, that the bles- 
sing might be mine; the crown of thorns was 
thine, that the crown of glory might be mine; the 
death was thine, the life purchased by it mine; 
thou paidest the price, that I might enjoy the inhe- 
ritance.—Flavel’s Fountain of Life. 


A CHRISTIAN ENIGMA. 


There is a small number of people scattered 
here and there in the world, of whom authentic 
history gives the following description : 

They partake of flesh and blood in common 
with the reat of mankind, and yet are not of this 
world, but are born from above, 

Their members are mortified ; yea, their bodies 
are dead, yet full of life, activity, and vigouy. 
Their life is supported by seeing an object which 
is invisible, and which no man can see and live. 
‘They walk not by sight, but still they walk in 
the light and see whither they go. 

There is in them more carefulness than in other 
people, and yet they are careful for nothing, and 
cast all their cares upon another. 

Though they take no thought for to-morrow, yet 
they constantly look forward, and diligently pio- 
vide for the time to come. 

While they cross and deny themselves, they 
invariably pursue their own pleasure and inte- 
rest. 

‘Their conversation is without covetousness, and 
yet they covet earnestly the best things. 

They are content with such things as they have, 
and still ardently reach after some things which 
they have not. 

They are so poor that they have nothing, and so 
rich that they have all things. 

Though they are not their own, they are free 
men; though servants to all men, they are free 
from all, and under bondage to none, 

They love their relatives, frie and neigh- 
bours, yea, all men as themselves, and yet hate 
father and mother, brethren and sisters, wives and 
children. 

Though they are subject to rulers, obey parents, 
and honour all men, yet they call no man father, 
or their master on earth, and will not be the ser- 
vants of men. 

They delight to be often alone, and when they 
are alune they are in the best company, and enjoy 
the sweetest communion. 

Though they have put away all bitterness, an- 
ger, and malice, there is in them for this reeson 
the more indignation, the more revenge. 

They bear all things, but fight daily; follow 
peace with all men, but contend earnestly, and are 
enguged in a continual warfare. 

They are without strength, but can do all 
things, and they are then strongest when they are 
weakest, 

This seems perhaps a strange character, but it 
is a real one, and it is much to be wished it was 
more common. When it is general the world will 
be happy. 

Christ, by taking our sin upon himself, took it 
clean away from us, banished it out of the creation, 
and eternally annihilated it to every believer, who 
is as far from the charge of it before God, as if 
there never had been any such thing in the world ; 
and if he did not do this for us, he did nothing; if 
we have one sin remaining that he did not expiate, 
we are still under a sentence of death.— 7. Adam, 
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To Conagsponpents.—To our correspondents in 
Cadiz, Ohio, we can only say that the paper of 
which he complains was published as it came from 
the hands of the committee. 


Cavace in Proria,—The communication from 
the Rev. Mr. Kellar, in relation to his position in 
regard to the church in Peoria, has been received, 

_ bat its publication in oor While 
ige the writer, yet 

he must at once perceiveshas his statement is ez- 
‘parte,and would not be received, in opposition to the 
decision of the.Assembly. Even admitting that 
the assembly acted without a full understanding 
of the question, whose fault was it? Ina matter 
in which he was so deeply implicated, Mr. Kel- 


_ lar should have been prgsent himself or used every 


means to send up to the Assembly every document 
which was necessary to a right. understanding and 
proper decision of the question. To publish at 
this time his statement of facts do no good : 
it would compel us to open our columns to a 
controversy in which few of our readers would be 


_, interested ; we should have replies and rejoinders, 


personal attack and defence, and after all no bene- 
fit would result to the parties. If Mr. Kellar feels 
aggrieved he has in his Presbytery a regular court 
to which he may make his complaint, and which, 
no doubt, would relieve him from any injustice 
which may have been done him. 

PressyTerians oF IneLanp.—We are indebt- 
ed to a friend for the account of the recent happy 
union of two respectable bodies of Presbyterians 
in Ireland. The article although long will be read 
with interest by many of oursubscribers. Itis de- 
lightful to see union among those who are one inthe 
faith and who are drawn together by the bonds of 
love without the slightest compromise of principle. 
We are as much in favour of such unions as we 
are opposed to il]-assorted ones, in which the con- 
nexion is fruitful only in strife. The attempt 
made in New York, a year or two since, and the 
one now in the course of experiment further east, 
to unite all Christian denominations upon the 
basis of compromise, and in the prosecution of 
which every peculiar feature of Christianity would 
have to be sacrificed, differ totally from the mea- 
sures of union so successfully adopted in Ireland. 
The latter contemplated a tenacious adherence to 
the truth, the former a treacherous deeertion of it ; 
the latter will prove permanent and fruitful of 
good, while the former and all similar attempts 
will be given to the winds. 


— 


Arritupe 1n Praver.—lIt is easier to point 
out the causes than the cure of the slovenly prav- 
tice gradually gaining ground in our Charch, and 
which our correspondent deprecates. Standing or 
kneeling are the only reverential postures for those 
who approach the throne of God. Sitting in 
prayer indicates indolence or infirmity ; if the 
former, it is inexcusable, if the latter, the apology 
may be valid. Still it is not credible that so many 
in our congregations, both old and young, are too 
infirm to stand up and do homage to the King of 
kings. It is an indolent habit, confirmed perhaps 
iin come inetaneve by tho intorminahle prayers of 
ministers, Long prayers in the pulpit are injudi- 
cious, and fatigue the flesh rather than edify the 
spirit. There is no call for a prayer which em- 
braces all subjects or comprehends a whole system 
of divinity, especially from those who acknow- 
ledge that they are not heard for their much 
speaking. Giving the old and the sick the privi- 
lege of sitting, we should be glad to hear from 
our pulpits a pointed and faithful rebuke of others 
who have no excuse for their indolence or soft re- 
pose. And if ministers would do this, accom- 
panying their rebuke with arguments for a reve- 
rential posture in thie part of worship, and follow- 
ing it with a short prayer, we have do doubt the 
reformation would be begun. 


Russia AND THE Roman Cartuorics.—It is said 
that the Emperor of Russia has issued a procla- 
mation confiscating the property of all those with- 
in his dominions who shall embrace the Popish 
faith or that have embraced it during the last 
twenty-five years. Already about two hundred 
priests have been exiled, who have declared their 
adhesion tothe church of Rome. The Autocrat does 
not pursue the right course to suppress the heresy. 
Temporal pains and penalties have but little influ- 
ence jn enlightening a man’s conscience and either 
the Catholic or Protestant who is manufactured 
by such means is scarcely worth the trouble. 
Were we admitted to the Emperors’s cabinet 
council, if indeed he has such an appendage to 
his government, we would give him a hint that 
the very best possible way of keeping popery 
out of his dominions would be to reform thorough- 
ly his Greek church, which certainly bears a strong 
family likeness to the church of Rome, and to 
pass from one to the other is very like a visit of 
near relations. 


Souvrnern New-scuoot Convention.-——We 
copy the following from the Charleston Observer: 


“The call for a great Southern New-school 
Convention, to be held at Cassville, Geo., is signed 
by 44 Ministers, formerly connected with the Gene. 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Southern States. Within the same limits there 
is at least hundred and forty-four Ministers 
connected With the General Assembly, by whom 
this call will not be signed; and who regard all 
this movement as schismatical and contentious. 
When, therefore, ten to one are against them in 
the Ministry, and more than ten or twenty to one 
in the Eldership, and in the churches of the South, 
it would seem to beacall upon them to review 


their course, and, if possible retrace their steps. 


In the vicinity of the place of meeting, the church- 
es are feeble—the country is new—and great ef. 
fort was required, when they were united, to eus- 
tain, in part, the institutions of the Gospel. But 
the difficulty will be greatly increased should the 
spirit of division cleave them assunder.” 

Those who have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing, must have deplored the fact, that the New- 
school since the separation have, with unusual 
energy, directed their efforts to the distraction and 
division of orthodox churches. We have not a 
word to say to any legitimate efforts to enlarge 
their denomination by the occupation of new fields, 
but that they should employ missionaries to head 
a handful of malcontents in an otherwise peaceful 
and happy church, with the expectation of event- 
ually rending it, is inexcusable in whatever point 
of light it may be regarded. ‘That such policy 
should eventually succeed, is in our view, utterly 
improbable. As to the Southern Convention it 
must come to nought, and. its members in a few 


-Bible fall of doctrines? and if so were they not 


followi 
notice from the Charleston Observer. 
ie the firet announcement to us of the decease of 
an early and attached friend, in whose Christian 
principles we hud great confidence. Mr. Pratt 
wae frequently a member of the General Assembly, 
and thus will be remembered by many brethren 
throughout the Church, who met him in the su- 
preme judicatory, never occupying a doubtful 
position, but always the unflinching advocate 
of our Calvinistic formularies. So unequivocal 
was his love for the trath, so uniform and consis- 
tent his defence of it, that hie birth in Connecti- 
cut and his early training in the Congregational 
church, never for a moment caused a suspicion of 
his sincerity as a sound Presbyterian. In the 
midst of his usefulues he haa been cut off; his 
animated appeals froin the pulpit will be no more 
listened to on earth ; as a servant of God he has 
fioished his work and hasentered upon his reward. 
May his family never forget that his God, is also 
the God of the widow and the fatherless. 


* At the residence of his brother, at Roswell, 
Cobb county, Georgia, the Rev. Horace 8S. Pratt, 
Professor of Belles Lettres and the Evidences of 
Christianity in the University of Alabama. Ona 
visit to his brother, Rev. N. A. Pratt, he was seiz- 
ed with sickness on his journey, and rode two days 


evening of the 20th of July. Such, however, was 
the violence of his disease, aggravated, no doubt, 
by the fatigues of his journey, and his anxiety to 
reach the bosom of his kindred and friends, that 
neither the physician's skill, nor the most unwea- 
ried attentions and sympathies of those who loved 
him as their own souls, could arrest its ravages, 
and he sunk quietly into death on the morning of 
the 3d of August, in the 46th year of hisage. He 
has left a wife and six children to mourn his irre- 
parable loss. The widow’s God and Judge, and 
the Father of the fatherless, alone can bind up the 
wounds opened by this distressing bereavement. 
In the death of Professor Pratt, the University 
with which he was connected has lost an able, suc- 
cessful, and popular instructer, and the church of 
Jesus Christ a distinguished defender of her doc- 
trines and order, and an affectionate and eloquent 
preacher of righteousness. Many, many will re- 
member him with tears, who have hung with de- 
light upon his Jips, as he earnestly beswught them, 
in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God, and point- 
ed them to the blood of atonement as the only hope 
of the sinner. And the doctrines he had preached 
in life supported his own spirit in death. Among 
his last rational words were, “I have always had 
some fears as to the reality of my conversion; but 
I have had such pleasure in the ministry, and such 
delight in contemplating the glory of Christ and 
the advancement of his kingdom, that I could not 
but hope that I was his. On, [have thought much 
of this lately. Many recent nights, when my eyes 
were held waking, my thoughts have been fixed on 
this subject. Ihave not ardently desired to live; 
I have no other hope, no other trust, but the Lord 
Jesus Christ—his atoning blood applied by faith.” 
His kindred and friends have strong hope in his 
death, that though he has left the bosom of his con- 
fiding family below, he has joined the society above, 
“ Where his best friends and kindred dwell.” 


Professor Pratt was a native of Saybrook, Con- 
necticut. He graduated at Yale College in 1817. 
He passed a three years course at the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, was pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in St. Mary’s more than 
ten years, and occupied the Professor’s chair in the 
University of Alabama for nearly two, and in the 
mysterious and inscrutable providence of God, has 
been cut down in the midst of his days.” 


A Bauuant Arrain.—This is a military 
phrase generally used to introduce a history of 
blood ; but the New York Catholic Register is dis- 
posed to adopt it as a heading for its popish tri- 
umphs. Acertain German count, it seems, has 
publicly made a profession of the popish faith, and 
it is called a * brilliant conversion.”” But says 
the same paper “an adjuration still more splendid” 
took place when a certain teacher of philosophy. 
at Augsburg embraced the same faith! What 
shining success! A count and a philosopher con- 
verted ! No doubt the gilt images of the saints 
and the tinsel finery of the altar added /usire to 
the occasion. But from what were they convert- 
ed? We may certainly conclude that it was 
from no religion to a false one. 


Cotteces Beware.—A Baptist minister,” 
in a communication to the London Patriot, urges 
all English gentlemen of the cloth, who have 
been dubbed Doctors in Divinity by American 
Colleges, forthwith to renounce their honour, un- 
less the said colleges shall forthwith openly de- 
clare themselves on the side of abolition. A sad 
alternative for our colleges! It should be known 
that the columns of the London Patriot are open 
to all American Colleges, who wish by such “a 
clear and full acknowledgement,” to avert the 
calamity of having all their foreign diplomas sent 
back. 


Doctrinal Preacninc.—The intellect and 
heart of those who decry doctrinal preaching are 
alike to be pitied. So far from its indicating a" 
right state of mind or feeling, it is the proof of the 
very opposite. Where false doctrine is preached 
there is no such complaint ; the hearers of Palagi- 
an, Arminian, Socinian, or Universalist doctrines, 
are pleased when these peculiarities are insisted 
on; but when the strict and humbling doctrines of 
the Bible are proclaimed, they arereviled by some, 
and their presentation is regarded by others as in- 
judicious and unhappy. Such facts as these de- 
tect the true cause of that sickly repugnance to 
doctrinal preaching which is too prevelant. It is 
the opposition of the unsanctified heart to the 
truths of revelation. ‘The heresies above named 
are generally more followed than orthodoxy, and the 
temples erected to them are seldom empty. The 
apostles of error are countenanced in preaching 
false doctrine where the messenger of truth would 
not be for a moment countenanced. 

While the outery to which we have alluded has 
originated with the crafty and interested propagators 
of error, it has been reiterated by some well-mean- 
ing but ignorant persons, who know not what 
they say or whereof they affirm. If perchance 
these lines should meet the eye of any such, we 
would whisper in their ear a caution. Is not the 


revealed that they might be made known? Is it 
not virtually to impugn the wisdom and goodness 
of God, to say that what he has revealed, may 
prove usel~ss and injurious, when presented faith- 
fully by his ministering servants? Io the general 
proscription of doctrinal preaching, are the persons 
who indulge in it, aware that they are denouncing 
the greater part of the word of God! Is not the 
providence of God a doctrine? Are not the cor- 
raption of human nature, the nature and necessi- 
ty of faith and repentance, the retributions of 
eternity, the incarnation of Christ, his expiation 
on the cross, and the redemption of the soul 
through him, doctrines leading and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Bible! And are all these to be 
swept away! Did not the Apostles preach doc- 
trines, yes, and doctrines which to this day are the 
abhorrence of al] errorists? Did not all the prac- 
tical precepts inculeated by Christ and bis disci- 


debilitated by fever, and arrived at Roswell on the | 


al were 
1 These questions answéf them- 


selves and lead us to the conclusion that those who 
decry doctrinal preaching, are interested errorists 
who have a malignant hatred to distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel, or weak minded Chris- 
tians who pronounce on a great matter of which 
they have yet scarcely learned the alphabet. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor—I have just been reading the se- 
cond part of Dr. Hodge’s * Constitutional History 
of the Presbyterian Church.” My estimate of it 
may be expressed in one sentence: It is worthy of 
the author and the subject. It isa work which 
every intelligent Presbyterian, and especially eve- 
ry Minister and Ruling Elder, ought to own. And 
it will be discreditable to our Church, if it does 
not meet with a rapid sale. As one means of pro- 
moting its circulation, [ would suggest that seve- 
ral copies of it should be ordered for every deposi- 
tory established in connexion with the Board of 
Publication. For although not published by the 
Board, it ought to be sold with their books. 


For the Presbyterian. 
UNION BETWEEN THE GENERAL SYNOD 
OF ULSTER AND THE SECESSION SYNOD 
OF IRELAND. 


In a late number of the Presbyterian it was sta- 
ted that a union had taken place between the Gene- 
ral Synod of Ulster and the Presbyterian Synod of 
Ireland, distinguished by the name of Seceders. It 
may be interestmg to many of its readers to know 
more of the circumstances connected with the con- 
summation of that union. It must be so to every 
right hearted Presbyterian ; for if union be strength, 
then the union of two Orthod»x Presbyterian bodies 
in Ireland will not only strengthen our common 
cause in that kingkom, but impart to our Apostolic 
system proportionable strength and energy in every 
part of the world. ‘I'he arrangements preparatury 
to that union have occupied the attention of the re- 
spective Synods for the last year. At their meet- 
ings in July, 1839, committees were appointed by 
both Synods, to meet together at a specified time, 
to arrange a plan of union. ‘The committees met, 
and devised a series of resolutions to be submitted 
to the Synods—which resolutions have already ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian. it was arranged that 
a “pro re nata” meeting of the Synods should be 
convened in the month of April last, to receive the 
report of the joint committees, and, if possible, to 
arrange all matters for their union at their annual 
meetings. The Synods were called, and not only 
approved of the action of the committees, but adopt- 
ed their resolutions, as the basis of union; in fact 
they then united together eo far as the constitu- 
tion of the respective bodies would permit, leav- 
ing the final consummation to their regular annu- 
al meeting. 

The two Synods met in Belfast on the first week 
in July, and proceeded with the business which 
came before them as distinct bodies, One impor- 
tant item with the Synod of Ulster, indeed the 
most important, was its missionary operations. 
That body had been extensively engaged in pro- 
pagating Presbyterianism, and in establishing con- 
gregations in the south and west of Ireland. Its la- 
bours have been blessed, for in the darkest corners 
over which Pupery had spread its sable mantle, 
they have actually planted flourishing congrega- 
tions. Their labours have done more, for they 
have been instrumental in turning a priest and his 
people frum “ darkness to light ;”’ so that the Rev. 
W. Crotty, once a faithful son of Mother church, 
now sat as a member of the Synod of Ulster, and 
represented the no longer popish, but now Presby- 
terian congregation of Birr. One course adopted 
by the Synod’s mission, to instruct the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, and which has been signally 
blessed of God to the conversion of many, was the 
establishing of Irish schools—schoo's in which 
they were taught to read the Scripwres in the 
Irish language. In this way they were made ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures, and after being 
brought to a knowledge of the truth, they were 
able to resist and eveu to combat many errors in- 
culcated by their former teachers—the priests. On 
this subject I would place before the readers of the 
Presbyterian the speech of the Rev. R- Winning, 
a minister of the Synod of Ulster, who for twenty 
years has been indefatigable in establishing and 
superintending Irish schools, as highly satisfacto- 
ry: and also the specch of the Rev. Dr. Cooke, of 
Belfast, on the subject of Church extension in Ire- 
land. ‘This may appear to some a digression from 
the subject of the union; but in reality it was pre- 
paratory to it, as the matter occupied the Synod 
the day previous to the union—and as the subject 
of Missions both at home and abroad, was one of 
the first things that engaged the attention of the 
united Churches. 


“Mr. Winning, having next been called upon, 
delivered a most interesting address on the advan- 
tages derived by the peasantry from the establish- 
ment of Irish schools, a subject with which he had 
been connected fur upwards of 20 years. He 
showed that, by educating the Roman Catholic 
peasantry in the knowledye of the Scriptures, they 
were able, after being brought toa knowledge of 
the truth, to combat many of the errors advanced 
by their Priests. He related an anecdo:e of a con- 
versation between a person of this class and a Ko- 
man Catholic clergyman, in proof of his assertion. 
The priest told the poor man, that by seceding 
from the Church of Rome, he would lose the pre- 
civus promises God had made to his Church.— 
“There, fur instance,” said he, “is the promise, 
‘The Lord of Hosts is with us.’ You will not be 
able to apply that to yourself, when you renounce 
the worship of the Host.” (Cries of “Oh, oh!”) 
The poor peasant turns to his Iristi Scripture, and 
there he finds a solution of the difficulty, the pas- 
sage being translated,“ The Lord of armies is 
with us.” (Hear.) The priest went on to ask, 
whether he did not believe in the sacrifice of the 
Mass! “I do not,” replied the mau; “for no 
where in the Bible or Testament do | find any 
reference to it.” “I think [ could point you to a 
passage,” said the priest. ‘ Do you not remember 
to have read the words, ‘ The whole Mass is- lea- 
vened !""’ (Laughter, and cries of Oh, oh!) Turn- 
ing again to his copy of the Iri-h Scripture, he 
finds, that in the passage there is not a word about 
the Mass—the text being rendered, as in the Eng- 
lish Protestant version, *'The whole lump is Jea- 
vened.” This would show them the use of Irish 
teaching. Mr. Winning next gave a detail of the 
conversion of a young man from Galway, and his 
brother, through the same instrumentality. ‘This 
individual had been so strongly attached to the 
Church of Rome, that one reason of his rapid pro- 
gress in the study of the Irisii Scriptures was-his 
desire to make himself master of passages to de- 
fend her doctrines against several teachers who 
had defeated him in argument. When, however, 
the reading of the Divine Word had been blessed 
to his conversion, he praised God for having open- 
ed his eyes to his former errore. One of the last 
points of the Romisk faith to which he clung, was 
the impeccability of the Virgin Mary. One of 
those who were in the habit of conversing with 
him alleged, that it was sinful to pray to the Vir- 
gin, inasmuch as she had been herself a sinner. 
“ Blasphemy, blasphemy!” exclaimed the young 
“The mother of God a sinner! Surely, 
with all your knowledge, you will not be able to 
prove that from your Bible.” “ The proof is clear,” 
replied his opponent: “ for we find, that the Vir- 
gin is represented as magnifying God her Saviour; 
and you must admit, that he could not have been 
called her Saviour, had she not been a sinner.” 
The young man was convinced ; and his conver- 
sion was blessed, not only to himself, bat to hun- 
dreds of his unenlightened fellow countrymen. In 
the isolated district of county Meath, where he 
(Mr. W.) was stationed, the teaching of the Irish 
Scriptures might be found producing fruit a hun- 
dred fold. (Hear, hear, and cheers. Were a mis- 
sionary to visit it, he might easily find, on any day, 
after labour had been concluded, a congregation of 
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opened still wider, till the complete 
tion of Iggland was . When 
Roman Catholics are once convinced that the sa-| 
cred Scriptures are a sufficient rule of faith, they 
give up their reverence for the traditions ot men. 
“Why don’t you read the Fathers?” said a priest 
to one who had formerly been a Roman Catholic, 
and whom he was endeavouring to reclaim to the 
fold of the Church of Rome. “ The Fathers, sir !” 
ejaculated he; “why, I never heard of them; 
who were they?” “St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
and many other saints in the calendar,” was the 
answer. “Oh, then, if that is the case,” con- 
tinued the convert, “I ha¥e no occasion to read 
their works; for [ have the grandfathers to con- 
su!t—the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John.” (A laugh.) Mr. W. went on to say, 
that there were now 1 persons in attendance 
onthe Synod’s Irish schools. Last week, in Col- 
lon, county Louth, he had been present at an ex- 
amination of 100 of these people; and he could 
tell the Synod, that other ministers who were pre- 
sent, and who had never met with these poor 
frieze-coated peasants before, were astonished at 
the accuracy and readiness with which they an- 
swered intricate questions, on justification by faith 
for example. He did not hesitate to say, that their 
acuteness would actually bring the blush to the 
cheek of many who had enjoyed the advamta 

of Scriptural education, in the more civilized dis- 
tricts of Bibleized Ulster. (Hear.) In every in- 
stance where a Roman Catholic, of good under- 
standing, and with a heart not hardened by vice, is 
made conversant with the Irish Scriptures, Pope- 
ry, from the contact, falls from his mind like a 
loose garb; and though the individual may not, 
from prudential motives, make an open declaration 
of hie belief, yet he virtually becomes, in heart and 
in life, a Protestant. (Hear, hear, hear.) Wereit 
not out of terror for the priests and a fear of per- 
sonal violence, thousands of Roman Catholics 
would come forward and sign a declaration, decla- 
ring their conviction that the Scriptures are the 
only true rule of faith and practice. (Hear.) If 
these were the daysof their Presbyterian fathers, 
and if he had to look for men to defend the banner 
of truth at the hazard of their lives, he would seek 
them, ay, and find them, too, among those who had 
been brought, by the reading of the Irish Scrip- 
tures, to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. (Hear.) The Church must unitedly prose- 
cute the great work which they had begun—they 
must persevere in their labours, and on every hill 
and every valley in the South and West of Ire- 
land, they must teach the Irish peasantry, as they 
beautifully translate it, “the story of peace,” in 
their own beloved tongue. (Hear.) He rejoiced 
in the union of this Synod with the Secession 
body, it afforded him a deeper conviction of the 
steady progress of the Presbyterian cause. The 
machinery of Presbyterianism was so simple that 
he did not wonder it had been, and was still being 
adopted by other churches. John Wesley had made 
it the basis of Methodism. ‘The Independents ac- 
knowledge their appreciation of it in the charac- 
ter of their congregational a ge If they look- 
ed to the Church of England, éven there they 
would find it made use of whenever she assumed 
a missionary character. This, then, was the time 
when every minister was called upon to come 
forward, and by contributing out of his own re- 
sources towards the extension of the Church, to 
set an example to his congrégation. He would 
point to the Centenary Fund of the Wesleyane, to 
the fund for Church extension raised by the Mo- 
ther Church in Scotland. Let them look at these 
noble collections, come forward at once, and make 
the union about to be consummated a union of 
heart, of zeal, and of interest in the prosperity of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘Trusting that a com- 
bined effort, and an awakened anxiety, to carry 
the Gospel to millions of their countrymen yet in 
spiritual darkness, to change that darkness into 
the gorgeous effulgence of truth, would be the 
effect of their present meeting, he would con- 
clude by apologising for having so long occupied 
the attention of the meeting.” 

Mr. Bellis, the Secretary of the Synod’s Mis- 
sion, next called on Dr. Cooke to make his pro- 
mised statement on the subject of Church exten- 
sion. 


“‘ Dr. Cooke rose and said, he regretted, that he 
had heard only a part of the spirit stirring address- 
es of Messrs. Fisher and Winning, having been 
obliged to leave the house, on Synodical business, 
In obedience to the call made by Mr. Bellis, 
he would now make a few observations on a defi- 
ned plan of Church extension, on which he intend- 
ed to propose a motion. (Hear.) The state of 
their Church, in connexion with this question, 
brought two things under their consideration :— 
Ist, the means by which a little child, almost im- 
perceptibly, grows to manhvod ; 2d, the state of 
perfection in which their first parents were crea- 
ted. The primitive Church had been extended by 
its great Head, in both of these ways; for God, in 
his providence, sometimes saw fit to manifest his 
favour to it, by invisibly widening its borders; and 
at other times, he caused the worshippers to spring 
up hke-the skeleton army in the “valley of vi- 
sion,” who were clothed with flesh and skin, and 
went forth conquering and to conquer. (Hear.) 
Both these modes of progression were exhibited 
in the history of the Church of Scotland. In her 
early struggles, she moved with a slow pace; but, 
at the time of what is called the second Reforma- 
tion, she sprung up at once ; not, however, like a 
mushroom, which starts up in a night, and, like 
Jonah’s gourd, may be withered by the morning 
sun. No: for, sudden as was her rise, she was 
planted as firmly as the oak of the forest; she 
reared her lofty top, and spread her broad boughs 
to heaven; and the tempest was unable to shake 
her deep-rooted stability. (Hear.) Even, now, 
when the winds are against her, blasts colder and 
more fierce than the gales from her own moun- 
tains, her leaves, blessed be God! were as green 
as ever, and her hold on the hearts of a brave and 
independent people was as firm as ever; and, by 
the assistance of God, she would brave the hurri- 
cane, and flourish on, in beauty and in glory! 
(Great applause.) He had reason to think, that 
God had likewise applied both the above means of 
increase to the Presbyterian Church: in Ireland. 
Their union with the sister church was an exam- 
ple. God could create, as he had done befvre, a 
church in a day; and, depending on his aid, they 
were now to consider-the best means of carrying 
out the extension of their boundaries, taking a les- 
son from the Mother Church in Scotland. Their 
Church was little connected with the world, and 
little conversant with worldly affairs. Like the 
kingdom of Christ, she was not of the world, 
though she was inthe world. It was necessary, 
however, for them to make themselves acquainted 
with worldly things, in a greater degree than they 
had done, The primitive Church in Jerusalem 
had a fund in common, out of which to provide for 
the support of their small congregation ; and they 
had afterwards a weekly fund to provide for the 
visits of the. Apostles’ friends. (Hear.) Was not 
this worthy of imitation by the Christian Church, 
in the present day? He had been told a fact that 
day which had made a deep impression on him. A 
minister had been reading, with the emphasis of a 
man who feels the force of what he is reading, 
that passage in Proverbs, “ Honour the Lord with 
thy substance.” After the service had conclu- 
ded, a rman came to the minister, and said to 
hin, “ | want to give you halfa crown to promote 
the conversion of the Jews, and I have been indu- 
ced to do so from your reading the chapter which 
enjoins to honour the Lord with “ our substance.” 
This poor man’s liberality, in contributing what 
was, perhaps, half his week’s earning, was an ex- 
ample of the power of truth on the heart; and I 
hope similar means will have a like effect in other 
congregations. In what way, however, was the 
principle to be applied to Church extension? He 
would tell them: They had hitherto been as re- 
garded Church extension, like children, misera- 
bly creeping. They had gone on the plan of giv- 
ing every minister a book, and sending him out 
to look for money, one of the most unpleasant 
tasks they could impose upon him. One of these 
clerical beggars went perhaps into the counting- 
house, or the shop of a man as rich as Crassus, 
who, before he knows his business, receives him 
with a face beaming with smiles, He supposes 
the visiter is about to give him an order for, it may 


His brow is avercast with a scowl, and thé minia small weekly shbscriptions, and would, he doubted 


ter is, most likely, sent away without a penny. (A 
h.) ‘The face of such a mag as thw nsalets 

to his recollection the story of the painter to whom | 
Garrick sat for his portrait. Garrick had the fa- 
culty ‘of raising or lowering one brow, and then | 
the other; and when the poor painter had drawn 
one side of his face, he proceeded to sketch the 
other; but Garrick raised his brow, or lowered it, 
as often asthe painter had done with one side; so 
that he was at last forced to give up his task in 
despair, from the impossibility of making both 
browsone height. (Loud laughter.) If a minister. 
goes to England, or Scotland, anf enters a rich 
merchant's or manufacturer's office, and announ- 
ces himself as the poor minister of a very poor 
congregation in the North of Ireland, it is ten to 
one but he will be insulted; that he-will be the 
next thing to kicked out of the rich man’s place 
of business. (Hear, hear.) There were others, 
however, who, whether they gave much or little, 
gave it like princes. Was there any one present 
who had heard the name of Robert Barbour, of 
Mancheeter !—(cries of yes, yes.) Barbour, who 
had never turned a poor Presbyterian einpty from 
his door. God had blessed him with riches; but 
he had first blessed him with a rich heart. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) Then, speaking of Glasgow, 
who was there that would forget the name of 
Campbell, a name that brought to their memory 
the best days of Argyle? (Hear.) And, turning 
to London—oh ! there was James Nesbitt, of Ber- 
ners street, with a heart as wide as the world, and 
as liberal of his means as if they were as wide as 
his heart! Gordon, too, was another name at 
which Presbyterian gratitude would flow torth 
spontaneously. Ot Mr. Ferrier, of Dublin, who 
had been present that day, he would also speak as 
one of their best friends. He would not mention 
their benefactors in Belfast; but, when wanted, 
they were easily to be found. (Hear.) Well, he 
had now-shown them that there were stars which 
shone on them through all the darkness and clouds 
that occasionally obscured their path. (Hear.) He 
had read of one Lilly, who, in his systent of astro- 
logy, he (Dr. Cooke) was no astrologer, laid it 
down that there were two kind of stars, those 
which?ray forth light, and those which ray forth 
darkness. (Laughter.) ‘Those begging ministers, 
or begging clerks of the road, not ministers, but 
whom he hoped to see in that character, and who 
had earned noble degrees in the work of charity, 
of God, and of this Church, he would tell them 
that the most humiliating task, the most agonizing 
torture, that could be im on @ young minis- 
ter, was the sending him out to gather money, to 
encounter the withering scowl of those stars that 
ray outdarkness. (Hear.) While, now and then, 
they may meet with a smile, on the one hand, from 
a star which rays out light, they are in danger 
when they come in contact with the icebergs of 
the Church, of being frozen by their frigid prox- 
imity, or, like a poor ship in the north-west pas- 
sage, of being crushed between two coalescing 
icefloes. (Hear, hear.) As to Belfast, it was like 
a wrought-out coal pit, a place. where he hoped 
never to be—(loud lJaughter)—»ll is blackness 
around, but the mineral isgone. He wasactually 
frightened, now a days, to see a country minister 
enter his door. He didn’t like to have his tea in- 
vaded in the morning, nor his beef in the middle 
of the day; but it was not his tea nor his beef that 
he wasatraid of, though naturally of an inhospita- 
ble disposition—(no, no)—he was not afraid of that, 
but of a begging-book and of affixing his sign-ma- 
nual. (A laugh.) He would willingly at any time 
gre his pound, though he had little to spare; but 
e did declare that he had a hatred of these beg- 
ging-books, and he solemnly warned the Synod 
that, so long as he continued in his present mind, 
another of them he would never sign. It was 
only that day that one of them had been handed to 
him, and he positively fled from the brother who 
presented it, as fiom a plague. That one he 
would sign, but it should be the last. He knew 
nobody, except his friend, Mr. Shields, and one 
or two others near him, who could successfully 
brave the scowls of the rich, hard man, and he 
thought it would be no bad plan, if the begging 
system were to continue, if they were to found a 
college to give instructions in the art. (Laughter.) 
The fact was, he deprecated the system altoge- 
ther. The sister Church of Scotland was sick of 
begging Irish ministers, they were tartar emetic 
to the people of that body. (Renewed laughter.) 
No sooner had one left their shore than another 
appeared, with a face as long and as pale as his 
(Dr. Cooke’s) own—(continued laughter)—with a 
fresh demand on their purse. ‘They regarded the 
young ministers of this Synod as the daughters of 
the horse-leech, never satisfied, but always crying, 
give, give. If the annoyance were to be practised 
any longer, the Scotch would have to lay an em- 
bargo oa the importation of Presbyterian clergy- 
men from this country, or to have the ends of the 
towns placarded with boards, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “All vagrants entering this town will be 
taken up.” (Roars oflaughter.) When Kelly was 
ublishing his “ Reminiscences,” and when some- 
y else was getting up a work of the same sort, | 
wanted to publish the reminiscences of a cle- 
rical beggar, and [ think it would have been 
at once the most amusing and the most useful 
of the series. He (Dr. Cooke) had been dis- 


tressed, beyond measure, at some of the re- 
sults of these begging commissions in particular 
cases; in particular cases, he repeated. He would 


say no more about them. He had got such lessons 
in London, in Scotland, and in Ireland, as should 
teach him to be exceedingly cautious in signing 
any application for subscriptions in future. But 
how then were they to proceed? that wag the 
question. He had last week, while in London, 
come in contact with some of the most eminent 
men in Scotland, the Non-Intrusion Committee ; 
and they were all of one accord in the request, 
that the Synod of Ulster should send no more 
young ministers to Scotland, to collect money. 
This request was not made because they don’t 
wish to assist the Synod, but that it might stimu- 
late her members to establish a Church Extension 
Fund of their own, such as they have in Scotland. 
Let them take the advice; and he would show 
them how the thing was to be accomplished— 
(hear, hear, hear.) ‘The great secret of the spread 
of Popery, at the present moment, is the penny a 
week system. What was the reason that, in every 
village, new Popish Chapels wore getting up? 
Penny a week! (Hear.) What was the reason 
that a Popish Cathedral was raising up, within a 
few yards of where they were sitting—an eccle- 
siastical eee, hear, and laughter)— 
yes, an ecclesiastical play-house—Paddy’s opera; 
for, was there not, on a late occasion, a perform- 
ance of operatic music, in the Catholic chapel, se- 
lections from plays, to tickle itching ears, placard- 
ed about the town, just in the same way as those 
people over in Arthur street announce their amuse- 
ments? (Hear.) What was the reason that this 
Cathedral was rising up under their noses? Penny 
a week! Well, let the Synod try the Penny a 
week system, too—or, if not exactly that, some- 
thing of the same sort. He intended to propose, 
that a committee be formed, to set the experiment 
to work. (Hear.) Mr. Morgan he should place 
in harness, as the convener, and reserve for him- 
self asituation like that of a man who follows the 
plough, and stands between the shafts, the office 
of clerk. (Hear.) At the commencement, instead 
of individual begging in Scotland, he would make 
a grand and a joint appeal on behalf of their ob- 
ject. Ifthey took 16 ounces of blood from a man 
at one cut, there would be no danger of a fatal 
result from it. He might faint, it was true, before 
the operation was over; but he soon started up, as 
wellasever. It wasnothing more than a stimu- 
lant to the sanguiferous system; and there was 
more danger from plethora afterwards then from 
the loss of blood. t, bleed a man at the rate of 
an ounce a day,and they would kill him ina quar- 
ter of a year. They would, then, give their 
friends in Scotland a good bleeding at once. They 
would appoint a deputation, and do the thing pro- 
perly. He himself would go, for one, and Mr. 
McClure, Mr. Park, the Moderator, and whoever 
else they might select, would accompany him. 
(Hear, hear.) They would visit England, too, 
though they had less to expect from that quarter. 
There were the Voluntaries, in that country, who 
would voluntarily give them nothing. And they 
would have to encounter frowns, and cold looks, 
and rebuffs, from others; nevertheless, they would 


be, £10 worth of gods; but when he pulls out 
his book, and asks him for 10s., what a change! 


make the trial. They would commence to raise 


not, find maby who would subscribe £10 a year, 
or £5, or £], so that they were not continually 
laid under cdntribution. By this means, he was 
certain, they could rase £10,000 a year for 
Church building; and this would not be a mere 
ebullition of charity, but a steady, permanent fund. 
lt would not be like the flooding of a brook from 
a summer shower, overflowing the road, and then 
subsiding ; but hike the steady flow of a stream 
gushing from a mountain rock, perennial as the 
rock which overshadows its source. (Applause.) 
This would relieve their churches from being de- 
prived, while yet in their swaddling. clothes, of 
their nurses, for six months together; it would 
save young ministers from being despatched on 
begging expeditions, before they were well seated 
in their congregations, almost, he might say, be- 
fore they got their coats over their heads, or the 
heels of their shoes lifled. It would save the con- 
gregations themselves from danger ; for, no sooner 
was the dog of the fuld away, than the sheep were 
worried. ‘Their church was in the condition of a 
man who has a piece of poor, unprofitable moor- 
land. He had known such a man in England; 
and, having a piece of moor, of this sort, adjoining 
a noble Duke's estate, a little angle, the Duke 
wanted to buy it. He attended at the Nobleman’s 
mansion, by appointment, to arrange terme: but 
the Duke was otherwise engayed, and could not 
see the owner of the moorland; so he returned 
home. Now, mark what the Duke lost by his want 
of punctuality. Not long after this, a labourer re- 
turning across the moor from his work, with his 
pickaxe over his shoulder, weary and toil-worn, 
sat down to rest himself; and, throwing down his 
pickaxe, the point of it struck againsi—what? A 
rich vein of copper ore! The poor man kept his 
piece of moorland ; and his heirs are now worth 
£80,000 a year, of which my Lord Duke does not 
ta penny. (Hear.) They had been wurking 
ike the poor man wanting to sell his piece of bar- 
ren moorland, forge'ful of the glorious ore that, by 
a proper use of the Gospel pickaxe, they might lay 
bare, and which they only wanted the fire of 
Christian love, to work to advantage. (Hear.) He 
fervently hoped that their foreign missionaries 
would not long be limited to the two brethren 
who were about to proceed tolndia. He had him- 
self lately received a loud call from Demerara for 
a missionary from the Synod, accompanied by an 
assurance, that in six weeks he would have a glo- 
rious congregation. He had alsv a call from a 
tribe of American Indians who stated, that if a 
missionary were sent to them, they would soon be 
able to support him themselves. The Synod would 
have a fund such as they had in Scotland, and, as 
in Scotland, they would have bold hearts to take 
up the cause, and push it forward. There was a 
Mr. Collins in Glasgow, who resolved, some time 
since, that twenty new churches should te erected 
there. He set the scheme on foot, and the greater 
number were already built. Had they not a Col- 
lings in Belfast? (Yes, yes.) He thought they 
would find one. A few years ago, they had but 
one Presbyterian house of worship in this town; 
let them now look at thisjlarge congregation, and 
at the large ones elsewhere. In the suburbs, too, 
where, till lately, they had not_an outpost, their 
lines were now drawn as strongly as Wellington 
drew those of Torres Vedras; and error could no 
more penetrate the one, than could Marmont and 
his Frenchmen the other. (Applause.) He trusted, 
that, by the warmth of orthodox truth, they would 
be able to melt the icebergs of Arianism; and 
that they would safely navigate those intricate 
passages which error had placed between them 
and the haven of that Christian union, peace, and 
enjoyment, which were promised to the Church. 
(Loud applause, which was checked by the Mod- 
erator.) Dr. Cooke concluded by moving, that the 
Synod empower the Directory of the Mission to 
appoint a committee, to draw up the details, and 
carry into operation the objects of a Church exten- 
sion fund. Passed.” 


The Synod adjourned, shortly after 11 o’clock. 
On the following day, July the 10th, all prelimi- 
nary arrangements baving been made, the two 
Synods united together, and the union was con- 
summated amidst the deepest solemnity. [t has 
been well received by all orthodox Presbyterians : 
is regarded as a most auspicious event in the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in that country: and will 
doubtless be followed by the most happy conse- 
uences. “ The following is a copy of the act of 
nion, agreed on by the two Synods.” 


‘‘ Whereas, about two centuries ago, extensive 
colonies of Presbyterian settlers from Scotland and 
elsewhere were planted in Ireland, whose Minis- 
ters and Elders afterwards formed themselves into 
an ecclesiastical body, holding the standards and 
adopting the discipline of the parent Church of 
Scotland, which ecclesiastical body was for a time 
designated “ the Presbytery of Ulster,” and subse- 
quently received and has ever since been known 
the name and designation of “ the General Synod 
of Ulster.” And whereas, about a century ago, 
another Presbyterian body, being a branch of the 
Secession Church in Scotland, likewise holding the 
standards and adopting the discipline of the Church 
of Scotland, but seceding from the jurisdiction of that 
Church, was iatrodnced into Ireland, which last 
mentioned body being fora time divided into two 
Synoda, bearing the designation of * The Associate 
Synod of Ireland” and“ the Associate Synod of 
Ireland in subordinaton to the General Associate 
Synod of Scotland,” respectively, subsequently 
united into one Synod, which has borne and is ever 
since known by the name of “ the Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland, distinguished by the name of Se- 
ceders,” And whereas it has pleased Almighty God 
in his merciful Providence to remove the causes 
of difference and alienation hitherto mea | 
subsisting between the Genera] Synod, aforesaid, 
and the said Presbyterian Synod of Ireland distin- 
guished by the name of Seceders, and to dispose 
these two Churches to unite under the same stand- 
ards, as aforesaid, as founded upon and agreeable to 
the Word of God, in Christ in communion and fel- 
lowship, as one Ecclesiastical Body, under the Great 
Head of the Church. And, whereas it has been 
severally agreed by the said Churches, in Synod, 
duly assembled, to constitute themse)ves, as afore- 
said, into one Church, in the manner and under the 
designation hereinafter mentioned : 

“It is hereby accordingly resolved and egreed 
upon, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 

ead of the Church, by the said General Synod of 
Ulster and the said Presbyterian Synod of Ireland 
distinguished by the name of Seceders, on this, the 
10th day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1840, duly 
assembled together, that they now, and in all times 
hereafter, shall constitue one united Church, pro- 
fessing the one common faith as set forth in the 
standards as aforesaid, and in all matters Ecclesias- 
tical exercising and subject to the same govern- 
ment and discipline ; each, nevertheless, retaining 
and reserving in respect of any Temporalities be- 
longing thereto, or to the several Congregations re- 
spectively under its care, or to any persons in trust 
for them, or any of them, all civil rights, interests, 
and estates, whatsoever, in as ful] and ample a man- 
ner, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if the 
said union of these Churches had not taken place, as 
heretofore in anywise are or have been expressed 
or declared of or concerning the same. 


“ And it is hereby further resolved and agreed up- 
on, as aforesaid, that the said United Church, so con- 
stituted, shall henceforth bear the name and desig- 
nation of * The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
consisting of the General Synod of Ulster and the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, distinguished by the 
name of Seceders,” and that its Supreme Court shall 
be styled, “The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland.” 

“And it is hereby further resolved and agreed 
upon, that notwithstanding said union, the two 
Synode, as aforesaid, shall reserve, and they do 
hereby reserve to themselves and to the Ministers 
and Elders of the Congregations under their care, 
respectively, and to the successors of such Minis- 
ters and Elders for the tsme being, but only con- 
cerning such Temporalities, as aforesaid, the right 
of meeting hereafter in Synod, as distinct bodies, 
with the necessary officers, as heretofore, as such 
General Synod of Ulster and as such Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland distinguished by the name of Se- 
ceders, from time to time, as occasion may require 
to meet as distinct bodies, and make aj! arrange- 
ments, and to do and perform all proper, legal, and 


equitable acts necessary to protect and preserve all 
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‘of Ulster, though not acted on. 


| eminently 


their weparate rights, interests, and estates, asafore- 


eaid.” 
- The following are the circumstances Which took 
place at the time of ‘Union : Ar 


“The ministers and elders of the Synod of 
Uleter, formed in ion, about 11 o'clock; 
phd those of the Secession 


ing the 133d which the entire 
seemed tg join,) and by an impreesive prayer from 
Mr. Rental. - The 17th cha of the Gospel of 
John was then read by Mr. Elder. The Clerk of 
the Synod of Ulster then read the Act of Union, 
which, having already been revised by the Com- 
mittees of both Synods, respectively and unani- 
mously agreed to, was now ado by acclama- 
tion, all the members standing. The 122d Psalm 
was then sung, and prayer offered up by Mr. El- 
det, invoking the blessing of the Great Head of 
the Church onthe union. The rolls of the united 
Synods were next called over—each Clerk read- 
ing the list of a Presbytery alternately. 
_ It was then moved by Mr. Herron, of Ballygon- 
ney, seconded, and unanimously agreed to, that 
Dr. Hawna should be the Moderator for the pre- 
sent year, 
On taking 
meeting for the honour they had conferred upon 
him; and congratulated the venerable assembly 


on the union that had taken place between thetwo |. 


eat branches of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, He congratulated them on several accounts. 
1st. Because of the auspicious signs that accom. 
panied the union. The spirit of concord that had 
prevailed in the committees who settled its de- 
tails, and the general spirit of fellowship which 
had animated both Synods, afforded a pleasing 
proof, that the Spirit of God was with them, and 
that success would crown their labours. He con- 


' gratulated them, in the second place, because it 


bad pleased God that the union should be consum- 
mated at the time when the first deputation with 
which they had been favoured by the Genera) As- 
sembly tor many a day, were then present to wit- 
ness the glorious event, and commissioned to con- 
‘gratulate them upon it. His third ground of con- 
gratulation was, that the first act of their union 
was to be the setting apart of two of their mem- 
bers to the work of the Mission in India. It was 
truly a day calling for ao and ial thankful- 
ness to their Divine Head. God had done great 
things for them; and it was their duty to juin to- 
gether in saying, “ Not untous, O Lord! but unto 
‘thy name be all the glory.” He trusted that the 
proceedings in which they were now engaged 
would be followed by prayer in every congrega- 
tion, aswell as at many family altars, and in many 
closets, that the Lord may bless this union to the 
advancement of vital religion ainong them: and 
that this was only the precursor of many revivale 
of religion in this country. He hoped, that this 
era in the history of the Christian Church would 
have its effect on all churches acknowledging the 
name of Christ, over the earth. 

The Moderator than constituted the Assembly 
by prayer; and this long pending and important 
union was thus happily consummated. 

Dr. Cooke submitted a motion for the election of 
two Clerks of Assembly, the office to be consid- 
ered ad vilam aut culpam, and not determinable 
by annual election, as was the rule in the Synod 
He moved that 
Thomas Mayne Reid and James Seaton Reid, D.D. 
be chosen to the office; Professor Wilson second- 
ed the resolution, which was adopted by accla- 
mation.” 

Another interesting fact connected with the 

t union of the Presbyterian Churches is that 
a union has taken place between the Church of 


‘Scotland and the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
go far as the present circumstances of the respective 


Churches will permit. Indeed the Synod of Ulster 
has stood forth boldly in defence of that portion of 
the Church of Scotland, who are labouring to throw 
off the incubus of patronage. From almost every 
Presbytery in that Synod petitions have been for- 
warded to perliament against Lord Aberdeen’s ob- 
noxious Bill: which witha show of moderation would 


only have fastened more securely the chains of patron- 


age on that Church. Even the indefatigable Dr. 
Cooke of the Synod of Ulster, went to London to use 
his influence, which is considerable, and his argu- 
ments which are not easily resisted, with many of 
the Lord’s and Commoners in both houses of par- 
liament in favour of the oppressed Church of Scot- 
land. He even sought a personal interview with 
Lord Aberdeen, with whom he reasoned for an hour 
on. the subject, and so fearlessly did he assail it 
that his lordship said, “he (Dr. C.) spoke a lan- 
guage new to him, he had not been accustomed to 
such plain speaking.” Whatever influence these 
combined circumstances may have had, the Bill 
for the present has been abandoned. The first 


time for many years a deputation has been sent 


from the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land to attend the Synod of Ulster. This deputa- 
tion was introduced to the united Churches, now 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, by Dr. Cooke. 
It consisted of Dr. P. McFarland, Greenock, the 
Rev. J. McCheyne, the distinguished missionary to 
the Jews of Palestine, the Rev. Mr. Begg of Lid- 


berton and Maitland Magile Critchton Esq., Elder. 


These are some of the excellent men who are 
standing up at present for the independence of the 


_ Church of Scotland in Scriptural matters, and tell- 


ing those who would impiously lord it over God’s 
heritage that the spiritual privileges of the Scot- 
tish Church are not to be infringed. On the intro- 
duction of the deputation to the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, 

Dr. Macfarlane said, “ he rejoiced, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had appointed him one of the depu- 


- tation to their Irish brethren, and that the first tine 


he set his foot on this shore, should have been on 
an occasion when he was commissioned to congrat- 
ulate them on the auspicious union which had this 
day been accomplished. He need not tell them, 
that the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand could not avoid expressing their sympathy 
with this Church, on the present occasion; for it 
was not more than two years since a similar union 
had taken place between themselves and the prin- 
cipal section of the Secession Church in that coun- 
try; the Associate Synod, or, as it is otherwise 


designated, the Old Light Associate Synod. The 


rinciple and the circumstances which had led to 
h unions were the same, and the result would 
be similar. Might they not expect that, in such a 


union as this, in the words of that beautiful Psalm 
- which had just been sung, the dew of Hermon 
‘ would descend upon them? 
- General Assemb!y, he again congratulated them ; 
~ and prayed that God might bless their Church, and 
that they might strive together, with one heart and 


In the name of the 


one mind, for the attainment of that blessing which 
God had promised to his faithful people. Dr. 
McFarlane then went on to state, that another 
part of the deputation’s commizsion was to thank 
their Irish Presbyterian brethren for the interest 
they took in the present state of the Scottish 
Church. He expressed the delight he felt on read- 


_ jing a pamphlet containing a report of the speeches 


delivered at the non-intrusion meeting in Belfast, 
in February; and gave a statement of the present 
ition of the Church. This led him to speak of 


the Earl of Aberdeen’s bill on the nature and ten- 


dency of which he animadverted with much elo- 
quence, and at considerable length. His address 
met with the deepest attention.” 

As has been already stated, the firet business of 
the united Churches was their missionary opera- 
tions. It was not merely to occupy more exten- 


‘sively the field at home, but to extend their opera- 


tions to the fields abroad. The Assembly proceeded 
to set apart two missionaries to India, the Rev. 


James Glasgow and the Rev. Alexander Kerr, both 


ministers of the Synod of Uleter. They are men 
of well known piety, talents and perseverance, and 
valified for missionary labours. The 
province of Kattywar or Guzerat has been selected 
as their first field of operation ; and the two brethren 
are to set out for their destination on the 4th of 


. August proceeding over land to Bombay. 
“The 


Rev. J. Morgan narrated the several steps 


the Chair, Dr. Hanna thanked the | 


taken by the Directors, and the results at which 
they hed arrived. He very powerfully and feel- 
ingly. dwelt upon thé ts of the missionaries, 
and urged the meeting to Christian liberality to- 
wards and also towards those who, as their 
pertnera and sharers in their trials, were accom- 
panying them to their destination. The Rev. Jas. 
Glasgow, and the Rev. A. Kerr stated the motives 
that urged them to go forth on this Christian mie- 
sion, and their dependence upon the aid and pro- 
tection of heaven. They were then commended 
to God, and solemnly set apart for the mission to 
India, The Rev. Dr. Hanna, delivered to them a 
very suitable address, pointing out both their diffi- 
culties and encou ts, and inculcating direc- 
tions and advices of a very useful and practical 
tendency. A closing resolution was moved by Dr. 
Stewart, and seconded by the Rev. Mr, Weir, of 
Newry, and passed, to the effect—that the Direc- 
tors of the two Synods now form one Directory 
for the management of the affairs of the Foreign 
Missiun. About four o’clock the Assembly ad- 
journed till Saturday.” 
During the sittings of the Assembly in Belfast, 
public meetings were held in Dr, Cooke’s church 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy for the 
past =. of the Church of Scotland, and 
maintaining her invaded rights. The speeches of 
the members of the deputation and of other minis- 
ters, especially that'of Dr. Cooke. were. brilliant 
and irresistible. They are furnished to the Eui- 
tor of the Presbyterian, and it is hoped he will 
see the propriety of laying them before hia readers 
at the earliest convenient period. H. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. VIII. 


6. Revivals of religion, while they are to- be 
reckoned ainong the most precious blessings, that 
Goud bestowe on hia Churth, are nuw not unac- 
companied with circumstances, which will prove 
the occasion of evil, and if not guarded against 
with the utmoet vigilance, may be the source of 
unspeakable corruption. 

If in ordinary times, when there is no special in- 
fluence attending divine ordinances, it is so easy, 
as we have already seen, to go “ with the mullti- 
tude” in espousing the cause of religion ; and if, at 
such times, many are deceived in regard to the state 
of their own hearts, and einbrace hopes on a false 
foundation; how much more liable are men to such 
tatal delusions, when there is a strong and general 
excitement on the public tind, and all classes ap- 
pear to be pressing into the kingdom. Then, a 
thousand new circumstances contribute their in- 
fluence to interest the aitention, to impress the 
mind with the importance of religion, and to in- 
vite to the performance of its external duties. 
Consider, moreover, that at such a time, the power 
of natural sympathy has an amazing influence over 
the human mind. 
animal passions may be aroused ; strong apprehen- 
sions excited; and the sensibilities of the heart 
melted into tenderness; all which, the poor de- 
luded subject is liable to mistake for the operations 
of the Spirit, and the power of religion in his soul. 
Those who have been most conversant with re- 
vivals of pure and undefiled religion, and whose 
labours have been distinguished with success in 
their promotion, have been the most sensible of 
danger from this source, and have guarded with 
the utmost vigilance against its influence. But 
with all their watchfulness, they have found them- 
selves unable to prevent some from embracin 
hope on delusive ground. Of course, this evil 
must be more extensive, where revivals are con- 
ducted by less experienced hands: and especially 
by those, who are, in a great measure, insensible or 
incredulous, in regard to the power of natural 
sympathy. 

The evils resulting from this cause have a two- 
fold bearing. First, Upon the subjects themselves. 
Those who are thereby deceived, are generally as 
confident of their safety, and as tenacious of their 
hopes, as those that have “dug deep, and laid 
their foundation on the rock.” When men have 
once embraced the hope of heaven, especially a 
false hope, they rarely ever abandon it. They may 
fall into sin; and will either justify the act, which 
others condemn; or charge it to the score of 
human frailty, and quiet their consciences, with 
the plea, that they have done no worse than David 
and Peter. They may fall under the censures of 
the Church, and yet flatter themselves with the 
delusion, that they still enjoy the smiles of heaven. 
The fact is, a false hope is rarely relinquished. 1 
have seen men become habitual drunkards, and 
profane swearers for years, and lie under the sen- 
tence of excommunication till death, and yet have 
heard them declare on their dying bed, that the 
hope, which they had embraced, they would not 
part with, for a thousand worlds. But ondly, 
the evils resulting from this source, h3@® a per- 
nicious influence on the public mind. False hopes 
lay a foundation for apostacies; and apostacies 
furnish the world with an occasion to ridicule and 
reproach religion, When, therefore, such instances 
occur among the professed subjects of revivals, 
though their number may be small, in comparison 
with those who maintain a consistent walk and 
conversation, yet wicked men will always avail 
themselves of these opportunities, to disparage and 
discredit those glorious displays of divine grace. 

But revivals of religion are not only liable to 
these evils, when they are conducted in the most 
prudent and judicious manner, but these evils may 
be so immensely increased by imprudent manage- 
ment, as to leave it doubtful to the most judicious 
and pious observer, whether they are productive of 
more good or hurt.to the cause of religion. Such 
revivals have long been common among those sects, 
which have been distinguished for ignorance and 
enthusiasm, and they have been char: cterized, by 
all the extravagancies and uproar of the most tu- 
multuous assemblages. Similar irregularities were 
introduced into the great revivals of New England, 
about the middle of the last century, and they pro- 
duced such a prejudice on the public mind against 
the work of God, that a distinguished work of grace 
was scarcely witnessed for tive period of fifty years. 

And we Bowe lived to witness the renewal of 
these irregularities in our own beloved Zion, and 
the introduction of the very same measures, which 
rent the churches in pieces, and brought disrepute 
on revivals in 1740, which the experience and |a- 
bours of half a century, without the helping hand 
of death, could not remove. 

Within a few years measures have been adopt- 
ed and urged, as the indispensable means of pro- 
moting revivals, which have not only alarmed the 
most judicious and experienced watchmen on the 
walls of Zion, and whose labours have been most 
distinguished, for the long scries of years, by the 
accompanying influences of the Holy Spirit, but 
they bave produced the most unhappy slienations 
and contentions among the professed followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus; and excited such 
prejudices in the minds of sinners against religion, 
as to close their earsand open their mouths against 
the gospel of Christ. 

It is not necessary to believe, that, in these ex- 
citements, there is no read good effected. It may 
be admitted, that the Spirit of God may be present, 
and by his instrumentality, there may be some 
genuine conversions. But this is no proof, that re- 
vivals characterized by such measures have the ap- 
probation of heaven. The Spirit sometimes works 
in opposition to many of the means used by man. 
There is doubtless some truth exhibited, and some 
measures used, which are pleasing to God; and by 
these, some souls may be converted, in spite of 
others which are displeasing to God. But, if the 
adoption of such measures sets multitudes in hostile 
array, not only against such revivals, but against 
all revivals ; and even, against experimental re- 
ligion itself, and drives them into universalism and 
infidelity, and closes their ears forever against the 
pure Gospel of Jesys Christ, will any man venture 
to say, that because some souls are converted, such 
revivals are a blessing to the Church; and all the 
measures with which they are accompanied, are to 
be approved! It is easy to see, that, under these 
circumstances, where one soul is converted, many, 
who by the adoption of judicious means, might have 
shared in the same blessing, are, by these indiscreet 
and unscriptural measures driven to perdition. It 
may therefore be laid down as an incontrovertible 
truth, that where the ultimate effects of a revival 
produce more evil to the cause of religion, than 
the immediate good that is effected, such a revival | 


cannot be a blessing to the Church. Let such re- 


From this cause alone, the | 
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vivals only become once more general, and they 
will fill the Church with corruption, and bring the 
glorious work of the. Divine Spirit into universal 
disrepute, This isnot mereconjecture. It is fully 
established by the experience of the last century. 
Let any man read President Edwards’ History of 
the revivals in his day, and he will find that the 
measures which have been recently adopted, and 
the effects which they have produced, in some of 
our churches, are pot “ new :’’ that they are identi- 
cally the sqme, and their eff-cts the same, that 
were witnessed extensively in New England nearly 
a century ago, and the evils, of which, are not yet 
entirely removed. And although, as then, those 
mivisters who have raised their voices to warn the 
churches of the returning danger, are stigmatised 
as cold-hearted hypocrites, and the enemies of re- 
vivals, and the command has been issued * Shell 
"em oul—Shell’em eut ; yet the day will come 
again, when their names will be rescued from this 
unmerited reproach, and enrolled in the catalogue 
of the best friends of Zion; while the authors and 
abettors of these abuses will be held in remem- 
brance, only asa warning to the church against 
the courses they have pursued. 

[Thus much was written in 1827, while this 
system of operation was in its incipient stage. 
Since that time, “new measures,” in a modified 
and restrained form, have been extended through 
the land. But after all there are but few and lim- 
ited portions of the Church, that have had any 
opportunity of witnessing the undisguised and un- 
restricted operations of that pernicious system. 
Indeed, a simple and unvarnished detail of the ir- 
regularities, the extravagancies, the denunciations, 
the intolerance, the duplicity,to say nothing of the 
impiety and profanity that characterized the intro- 
duction of that system in 1824-5, would not be 
credited in many parts of the Church at the pre- 
sent day. Nor is this all: such a narrative would 
necessarily fail to convey an adequate idea of the 
reality. It was well observed by one, who then 
had a correct view of the subject, though he is 
now numbered with those who follow new things, 
“So much depends on the time and place, the occa- 
sion, the attitude, the gesture, the tone of voice, 
and other circumstances, that no verbal or written 
account, of what was said and done, can ever con- 
vey the facts, to those who never witnessed them: 
and more than three-fowrths of the actual truth 
will remain untold, till the day of judgment.” But 
those obnoxious features were soon laid aside; not 
from a conviction and candid acknowledgment of 
their impropriety, (as in the case of the pious Da- 
venport in 1747,) but merely because they could 
not be tolerated by the enlightened spirit of the 
present age. 

But still the fundamental and distinguishing 
principles of that system have been retained and 
put into extensive operation, in our Church, for 
more than a dozen years. Aimong those may be 


‘reckoned, the scheme of “ evangelism,” by which 


a few itinerating preachers, professing peculiar 
skill in consincing and converting sinners, are 
called from place to place, to do the very work, 
for which pastors and teachers were ordained of 
God; and the system of “ protracted meetings,” 
continued from four days to forty, and even 
months; with all the array of anxious seats and 
their accompaniments, by which the labour of 
years is supposed to be done up in a few days or 
weeks. ‘These, which, in my view, are the two 
prominent characteristics of this system, met with 
very extensive favour, and, to a certain extent, 
were practised, in many of the churches, in which 
there was no desire to depart from the Gospel 
order; and until very lately, it was heresy, if not 
impiety, in the estimation of many, to question 
their utility. But we have reason to be thankful, 
that the eyes of the Christian public are beginning 
to be opened, and there are most manifest tokens 
of a desire to return to the institutions of the Gos- 
pel, as they were appointed by the Great Head of 
the Church. It isa notable fact, which speaks 
aloud on this subject, that in all the reports of re- 
vivals given last spring, in a certain ecclesiastical 
meeting in this city, the narrators were extremely 
particular to state, that those works of power were 
commenced and promoted by the usual means of 
grace, under tbe labours of ordinary pastors. And 
every week furnishes some renewed evidence, that 
the system of “evangelism” is rapidly sinking 
down, from that proud eminence, which, a few 
years ago, it was permitted to assume, over the 
divinely appointed guardians of the Church. And 
the only wonder is, that, when its effects were so 
uniformly developed in its operation, the suffering 
churches were so slow to discover its real influ- 
ence, In former times, revivals were huiled. by 
both pastors and churches, not only as bringing 
salvation to scores and hundreds; but, at ithe same 
time, as the means of cementing and prolonging 
their happy union. But, under the operation of 
this new system, in a vast majority of instances, 
revivals so called have been followed with the 
speedy dissolution of the pastoral relation; and 
hundreds of churches, after numbering hundreds 
of professed converts, have been left as “ sheep 
without a shepherd.” In a single Presbytery, of 
about forty members, in which this system was 
early and extensively adopted, and in whic! it was 
p«rmitted to have unrestrained operation, the num- 
ber of pastors, within a year or two, was reduced 
to four. Suppose this to be an extreme cas’, stil! 
the general operation of the systein has been, to 
weaken and unsettle, rather than to strengthen 
and confirm the churches. And those portions of 
the Church, which have been subjected to its in- 
fluence, have, for years, exhibited the aspect of 
regions, which have been overrun by devouring 
flames. Their soil has been a moral waste, “ where 
noxious weeds, in wild Juxuriance, grow.” 

While we have reason to rejoice, that there is a 
redeeming spirit abroad in the land, the evils re- 
sulting from this system are very far from being 
effectually cured; and there is abundant reason to 
believe, that there is, at least, with sume, a dispo- 
sition to renew those measures, the momenta fa- 
vourable opportunity presents. Besides, the his- 
tory of the Church in this country plainly shows, 
that what has been, may be again: and though the 
veneration, in which these enormities occur, may 
be effectually secured against their influence, yet 
nothing hinders their revival ina succeeding age. 
Such an event must always be disastrous to the 
interests of pure and undefiled religion. What- 
ever is calculated to arouse suspicion, and distrust, 
and enmity against American revivals, must neces- 
sarily be injurious to the interests of our beloved 
Charch. 


For the Presbyterian, 
SITTING IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 


Mr. Editor—I am not about to agitate the ques- 
tion whether the Scriptures prescribe a posture for 
the worship of God in the Church, still less to wage 
war with our Episcopalian friends who prefer’ the 
attitude of kneeling. My intention is simply to 
call attention to the fact that in some of our Pres- 
byterian congregations the practice of standing at 
prayer, which was once distinctive as a people, 
is going into silent disuse, or so that it is not un- 
common to see half a Christian assembly indolently 
sittiny, or even lolling, during the most solemn 
part of divine worship. 

If this were confined to aged or infirm persons, 
it would be nothing new, and might be pardonable, 
but sturdy men and athletic boys are seen to keep 
their seats, while a few aged women and sickly 
elders adhere to the practice of their forefathers, 
and make conscience of standing during the longest 
prayers. If, as in sotne sects is the usage, the 
sitting posture should be adupted by common con- 
sent, as sufficiently reverent, there would be at 
least the merit of uniformity; but we are sliding 
into a custom which no such consent has sanction- 
ed. If sitting in prayer is desirable, Jet us say so, 
and let us all sit, minister as well as people. But 
let us not be drawn into a new practice by the 
mere exainple of the careless, and especially Jet us 
not profess to worship God in one mode and actually 
use another. 

No one blames the infirm for sitting in prayer; 
but, if I mistake not, some of these are among the 
last to gratify their own love of ease in this par- 
ticular. For one, though a Presbyterian of the old 
sort, and as such re-pecting the reverent posture of 
standing in acts of worship, I would rejoice in the’ 
universal adoption of kneeling, rather than witness 
the increase of our present indecorous variety of 
attitude in divine service. 

Rectus 1n Ecciesia. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Arriictine Catamiry.—We learn from the Albany 
(New York) papers, that their city was the scene of a 
most calamitous dispensation on Saturday afternoon 
last, 22d inst. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, just as 
the steamboats were departing for New York, and 
when hundreds of people were crossing the Bridge 
over the Canal Basin, the Draw broke and precipitated 
from seventy to eighty persons and several horses and 
carts into the Basin. ‘Thia dreadful accident was oc- 
casioned by the refractory conduct of an insane man, 
a Mr. Cavenaugh, of Oneida county, who was on his 
way to the Asylum at Hudson, under the charge of 
Mesers. Stevens and Fuller of Oneida. 

When they reached tie draw he became refrac- 
tory, which attracted a crowd of persuns passing to 
und from the steamboats; and these crowded the pas- 
sage so a8 to prevent the progress of the carts, car- 
riages, &c. until the weight became too great and the 
draw broke, precipitating all who were on it into the 
basin twenty fcet below and in twelve feet water. It 
is supposed that at least eighty persons fell with the 
draw; surrounded by horses, baggage wagons, carts, 
and the falling.timbers. Instantly citizens ran to the 
scene of danger, and put off in boats to the rescue of 
those who were struggling for life. The surface of 
the water was literally black with the moving heads, 
und with floating hats, papers, &c. As soon as these 
were taken into the boats the broken portion of the 
draw was taken away, and then commenced the search 
and efforts to recover the bodies that had fallen under 
it.’ As to the precise number who lost their lives by 
this sad calamity, there is yet perhaps some uncertain- 
ty. Twenty-one bodies have been found, and, with 
one exception identified. But there are several caps 
and hats at the City Hall still unclaimed, some of 
which, however, doubtless belong to petsons who ef- 
fected their escape. 

The following are the names, so far as ascerteined, 
of the persons who were drowned, viz: James Hin- 
man, Constable, of Albany. Mr. Driscoll, Merchant, 
of Palmyra. Charles Lyons, ‘Tobacco Pedlar, of Al- 
bany. A son of Jacob Henderer, 14 years old. A 
son of Sybrant Kettle, 16 years old. Roderick David. 
son, an interesting and promising youth, 16 years old. 
James Quakenboss, a boy belonging to the canal boat 
Mohawk. Joseph Welch, hackman, Albany. John 
Rierdon, carpenter, Albany. Mr. Cavenaugh the in- 
sane man, and Orin I. Fuller, of Rome, both lost; Mr. 
Stevens was saved. James Van Buren, of German 
Fiatts, a canal driver who was assisting Fuller to get Ca- 
venaugh to the boat. Samuel Fisher, lamp lighter, of 
Albany. Francis Rogers, labourer, of Albany. 
Wood, a boy about 14 years old, of Albany. ‘Thomas 
McDowell, of Albany. William L. Morey, of Ver- 
mont. ——— Jones, of Albany. H. L. Hoffman, 
of Fultonville. Smith Matthews of Troy. Samuel 
A. Chamberlain, aged eleven, son of Mr Chamberlain, 
of Canada, an intelligent and promising boy, who 
with his father and other relatives had becn a few 
days in town. 

he body of Mr. Morey, of Burlington, Vt. was 
identified by one Alexander Robinson who was with 
hit at the time of the accident, and had his arm broken. 

A part of the draw fell after most of the sufferers 
were in the water, from which many were injuried. 
Others were wounded by the struggling horses. The 
body of Mr. Hinman, and that of a boy, show severe 
wounds. 

Richard Easton, a youth, in sinking had his coat 
torn off by a horse whose hoof grazed along his back. 
He caught the horse's foot, and was brought up by it. 
He was then caught by a sinking man, from whose 
grasp he with difficulty extricated himself. Mr. Rad- 
cliff, who was also “swimming in his agony,” after. 
ward cauglit hold of him, and they were rescued to- 
gether. 

‘The Common Council met early on Sunday morning 
and directed the necessary steps to be taken for the re- 
covery of any bodies yet remaining in the water, and 
for the burial of the dead. Jn pursuance of their second 
resolution they assembled at the City Hall in the after- 
noon, together with a very large concourse of our citi- 
zens, and after an impressive prayer from the Rev. Dr. 
W yckoff, followed to the grave the remains of those of 
the sufferers from this shocking disaster, whose bodies 
were unclaimed. It was a day of deep gloom. Sadness 
had fallen upon the whole city. 

One of the narrowest escapes was that of A. Gallup, 
jr. He was passing to the boat with a package of 
money. Feeling the downward motion of the bridge, 
he threw the money forward on the unbroken part, and 
caught the foot or boot of a person who in turn clung 
to the timber above. Being on that part of the draw 
which came up by the force of the weights, when re- 
lieved of its load, he was relieved from his perilous 
situation and recovered his package. 

The draw is compused of two pieces, the one Ictting 
down upon the other, forming a flat arch, and raised, 
when necessary, by means of chains attached to a high 
frame work fixed on the permanent part of the bridge. 
It is supposed that the great weight caused the parts 
of the bridge against which the draw abutted, to give 
way gradually, until the draw itself settled to a level 
and finally broke through. ‘The easternmost half of 
the draw fell first, and as the persons who had fallen 
into the water were struggling to the surface, the 
other half of the draw fell, killing instantly several, 
and carrying others to the bottom with it. ‘This per- 
haps will explain the otherwise unaccountable fact 
that of all those who were drawn “lifeless from the 
water, not one was resuscitated, althongh every assis- 
tance in the power of the citizens and pliysicians wus 
promptly rendered. 


Sream.—A steam fire engine has been invented, and 
the Insurance offices of New York have ordered one 
to be built at an expense of five or six thousand dollars, 
in order fully to test its merits, It is expected to be 
able to throw water to the top of any building in New 
York. 


Buicoine py Steam.—A machine has been invented 
and is about to be put in operation in New York, called 
the Central Crane Hoister. A mast being placed in 
the centre of the site of an edifice, a steam engine is 
set to work at its foot, and by its agency, all kinds of 
materials are conveyed to various parts of the building. 
It is intended for the erection of ‘Trinity Church, Broad- 
way. 

Navat.—A squadron consisting of the razce Inde- 
pendance, frigate Constellation, sloops of war Concord 
and Boston and another sloop of war, is now fitting 
out for the East Indices. It is said that Commodore 
Lewis Warrington will have the command. Captain 
F. 1. Gregory has been ordered to the frigate Constel- 
lation, at Buston, 

Mait Rossery.—The Baltimore letter mail of the 
19th instant for Wheeling, Va., and places west of that 
point, was robbed at Hagerstown on the evening of the 
19th instant. 


Unpceasant Arrain.—It appears the British have 
at Fort Erie coloured or black troops—that a few days 
ago, as the American steamboat Chesapeake, was re- 
turning from Chippewa to Buffalo, some men of the 
coloured coinpany, commanded by Capt. Macdonald, 
stationed at Fort Erie, fired several rounds of musket- 
ry at her. 

Col. Brankhead, the American commandant, accord- 
ing to the Buffalo Journal, immediately communicated 
with Sir George Arthur, and “ received a communica- 
tion from the Lieut. Col. of the 93d Highlanders, at 
the falls, enclosing a copy of the opinion of the Court 
of Inquiry ordered on account of the firing upon the 
Cincinnati and Chesapeake by the coloured soldiers at 
Waterloo. From the testimony submitted to the 
Court it appears that gross provocation was offered by 
those on each boat. The British officer, however ad- 
mits that the firing, notwithstanding the provocation 
he mentions, was entirely unjustifiable, and says the 
most rigorous measures will be adopted to discover 
and punish the offenders. Abt the time the outrages 
were committed there was no officer in command at 
Waterloo.” 


Stramsoat Exetosion.—The steamboat James Gib- 
bon, Captain Thurimer, was blown up on Friday morn- 
ing lust, about twenty-five miles below Richmond, by 
the bursting of the boiler. The Richmond Star says 
the Captain's wife, two children and a servant, were 
dreadtully scalded. Two of the hands were missing. 
One of the children, a little boy, five or six years old, 
died a short time after the accident; the others are 
considered ont of danger. The explosion is represen. 
ted as most terrific, the boiler being blown entirely 
out of the boat on to an ark which was in tow, and 
the escape pipe was blown over into the woods. The 
sufferers were brought up to Richmond about 11 o’clock 
by the steamboat Patrick Henry. 


Save or Pustic Lanps.—A large portion of the pine 
country, on the Wisconsin river, purchased by the 
government from the Chippewa and Nenominee In. 
dians, will be offered for sale at the land office at 
Mineral Point, on the 5th of October next. Since the 
purchase was imade, a great amount of capital has 
been invested by individuals and companies in the 
erection of saw mills on the St. Croix, Chippewa, and 
Wisconsin rivers, and their branches. We are inform- 
ed by one who has taken the trouble to count them, 
that upward of a hundred large rafts of pine plank, 
shingles, &c., had passed Dubuque since the breaking 
of the ice in the spring, on their way to the towns be- 
low, and that very large. quantities of lumber yet re- 
main at the mills. Building materials in our towns 
on the Upper Mississippi are becoming cheaper and 
more abundant every day.—Jowa News. 


at Green Bay.—Wo learn says the 

Detroit Advertiser, of August 19, from the passengers 
of the Illinois, which arrived here yesterday, that a 
fire had destroyed the business part of Grecn Bay 
We could not obtain the particulars in full, but give 
such as we learn. There were seven stores burnt. 
The sufferers were Dan. Whitney, a large store house 
and another building occupied asa store; both were 
used by Mr. Reed Bartlett, whose goods were also 
consumed. The buildings were not insured, but the 
goods were —The store house of W. H. Bruce & Co., 
and also the store and goods—partially insured. The 
building occupied by W. D. Colburn and its cuntents 
of goods. F. Gilbert loss of goods. 
Taree Wivows.—Marblelead, in Massa- 
chusetts, according to the new census, contains no 
less than 300 widows, and the excess of females is 
1251! The population in 1830 was 5150; it is now 
5575—increase 425—inalea 2662, females 3913. ‘The 
explanation of the numerical disproportion between 
the sexes, as well as the unusual circumstance of 
widowhood, is this: Marblehead is a fishing town 
and a great nursery forseamen. A very large portion 
of the young men plant the:nselves from homme, and the 
resident inhabitants, from the exposed and perilous 
nature of their calling, are often doomed to a prema- 
ture death, 


Fire Joss or Lire.—The Easton, (Mass.) alms- 
house was discovered to be on fire about three o'clock 
on the morning of the 15th inst., that so rapid was the 
progress of the flames, that four of the inmates perish- 
ed in the flames, and another has since died from the 
injuries received, ‘The fire was the work of an incen- 
diary. 


Mapawaska—The Bangor Whig states that Col. 
Purks, the Marshal, has returned from Madawaska 
territory, and that the population of the settlement, ac- 
cording to the census which has been taken, is 3500. 


Tue Mastopon.—A skeleton of one of these huge 
animals was found, some weeks since, in Upper Mis- 
souri, and is now placed in Mr. Koch’s museum at 
St. Louis. The editor of the Evening Gazette, of that 
city, who lately saw the skeleton at the museum, says: 
“ The bones are all exhibited, entirely in their proper 
connection. The bones of the legs and thigs are in 
their proper position, as also the terrific looking head 
and jaws. ‘The vertebre are, however, in three sepa- 
rate pieces, each, including the tail, about ten feet 
lung. The entire length of the animal is thirty feet; 
his height fifteen feet. If we recollect that the bulk- 
iest animal known (the clephant) is only nine feet 
high and about fifteen feet long, we shall get at some 
idea of the enormous pruportions of this huge animal.” 


New Counterrrits—The Wheeling Times states 
that a large quantity of counterfeit fives, of the Bank of 
Kentocky, were put in circulation at that place on Fri- 
day and Saturday last. ‘The bank has a varicty of 
plates of that denomination, and the one counterfeited 
hasa vignette of a horse. They are letter B. various 
dates, signed G.C. Gwathmey cashier, and W. H. 
Pope, president. The engraving is most defective in 
the circles in which the figures five are situated, and 
the wreath round the figure is but partly formed. 


From Frortwwa.— Destruction of Indian Key and 
Massacre of the Inhaditants.—The schooner Victoria, 
Captain Kenyon, arrived at Charleston, S. C. from Key 
West, reports the destruction of Indian Key by a party 
of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty Indians, 
and the murder of several of the inhabitants. Indian 
Key is a small island, about midway between Key 
West and Cape Florida, and had a population of about 
sixty souls, white and black. The Indians visited iton 
the night and morning of 6th and 7th inst., killed six 
persons, (all white,) and burned every building except 
one—the dwelling of Charles Howe, Esq. ‘The killed 
were Dr. Henry Perrin, John A. Mott, Mrs. Mott and 
two children, and James Stedman, a lad of some twelve 
years old. The rest of the citizens made their escape 
to Tea Table Key, about a mile from Indian Key. The 
Indians left the island about 10 o'clock A. M. of the 7th, 
taking away all that they wanted, in the boats belong- 
ing to the Key. Captain Kenyon states that a wreck- 
ing vessel arrived at Key West, from Iadian Key, 7th 
inst, with a few of the survivors. 

A letter from Newnansville, dated August 10, and 
published in the Savannah Georgian, states that a 
negro at Fort Carver, while out hunting, fell in with 
five Indians, one of whom he killed, and wounded ano- 
ther. The wounded man and the other three fied. 
Also that four families were killed in the neighbour- 
hood of New River, by the Indians. 

Gen. Leigh Reed has been appointed to command 
the brigude of volunteers ordered to be raised in Mid- 
dle and West Florida. 

The Floridian of the 15th instant states that an In. 
dian was killed by a lad, while out bunting, in Gadsden 
County. 


Unrrep Srates Lanp Sate.—Lands of the United 
States will be publicly sold at the land office, at Gen- 
essee, in the State of Michigaa, on the 9th of November 
next. 

A public sale of the United States lands will com 
mence atthe Land Office at Chicago in the State ct 
Illinois, on the 9th day of November next. Anuvthcr 
sale will commence at Palestine, in the same State, un 
the 16th November next. 

A public sale of lands belonging to the United States 
will be held at the Land Office, in Tonia, in the State c! 
Michigan, on the 23d of November next—and anute. 
at Genesee, in the same State, on the same day. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


By the schr. Emblem, arrived at New Orleans 
from Mutamoras, the following important intelligence 
has been received : 

Martamoras, July 30. 


An extraordinary express arrived here on the 25th, 
three days from ‘Tampico, bringing the important in- 
telliyence that the city of Mexico was in the hands 
of the Federalists. 

In my last communication, you recollect, I spoke to 
you of Urrea, giving yuu an account of that General 
since his escape at the battle of Acajete. It appears 
that he was lately released from imprisonment, tollow- 
ers immediately flocked uround him, and the spirit of 
rebellion issued torth in the very heart of the capital. 

On the 15th, Urrea, assisted by his coadjutors, Go- 
mez Padrasa, ex-Vice President, and Gomez Farillas, 
uttacked the Palace, and after a bloody engagement, 
in which 300 men are reported to have been killed, 
Bustamente war taken prisoner. Before dark, the city 
of Mexico was in the hands of Urrea, who declared 
himself in favour of Federalism, and he will sink or 
swim with the cause he has espoused. Subsequently, 
the Seminary, the Cathedral, and the Diputacion, 
were taken possession of; these, with the Paluce, form 
the four corners of the great square. 

On the 16th, the latest intelligence received, Busta- 
mente was given his liberty; and the Centrulists were 
collecting their forces to make a desperate resistance. 

Upon the occurrence of these important events, 
Santa Anna left Vera Cruz immediately in la diligen- 
cia fur the Capital. 

General Wall, Condea, and Canalizo, have left here 
for the city of Mexico. There is a very small force 
here, under the command of E:inpuedo, and Matamo. 
ras, I assure you, is ina very defenceless state. Arista, 
who is expected here, is reported to huve left ‘Tampico 
tor the Capital. 

All this is glorious news for Texas. I hope they 
will not attack this place; for her independence is 
now upon the eve of being acknowledged, and it is 
necessary that she act with great caution at this 
moment. 

August Ist, 1840.—The express arrived night before 
last from Tampico, and I have dates from the Capital 
up to the 23d ult. Urrea still bad possession of the 
palace, and lus casos publicos that cominand the great 
square of the city, and appearances this time are of 
rather a gloomy feature for him. 

Santa Anna, it appears, was eager in his proffers of 
assistance to the Governinent, but was informed that 
the revoluationists could be subdued without his aid. 
He is at Pucbla. 

Many of Urrea’s followers were about to throw 
themselves upon the leniency of the Executive, fear- 
ing the result of their operations, but were told that 
none need be expected—the sword should determine 
the result. If they were taken prisoners, they must 
ubide by the decisions of the councils of their coun- 
try. ‘The next intelligence is looked for with exciting 
interest. 

The 5th regiment of Cavalry, which were taken 
prisoners by the Federalists, had made their escape, 
and again joined the ranks of the Centralists. By a 
private letter, of great respectability, from the city, ] 
learn that upon the first attauek of the pronunciados, 
they sustained a loss of 100 killed, 60 wounded, and 
35 made prisoners, and that they met a similar fate on 
the 22d. ‘The letter adds that Government will not 
think of any kind of capitulation whatever, no matter 
how earnesily it might be requested; that one of the 
two parties must sink, and sink for ever. ‘Ihe words 
of the President are these:—*“I could put an end to 
these difficulties, and quieciness could be restored im- 
mediately ; but no—war, and war alone, must en 
these internal broils and revolutions. ‘Ihe future wel- 
fare and peace of the country demand it.” 

Arista is on his way to this place, and will be here 
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in a fewglays. He brings considerable money, and 
will pay up to date all the officers and troops. 

I have scen a private letter of the 8th July, from a 
gentleman of high standing, which says that New 
Mexico had declared in favour of Texas, with the 
Commandant General, Amije, at their head. There is 
a flying report that San Louis Potosi had declared in 
favour of the Federalists, but I place no confidence 
in it. 

Attempted Revolt at Tampico.—The Tampico 
singano of the 30th ult. states that a plot had just been 
discovered which created great alarm in that city. It 
was laid by various Federal leaders, among whom 
Gisosola was the most conspicuous, and had for its ob- 
ject, to raise upon the Central authorities and capture 
Tampico. The Federalists were betrayed by a Cen- 
tral spv; their plans frustrated, and all their papers sei- 
zed. The editor says, that at a proper time he shall 
lay before the public all the particulars of the affair. 

The same paper says—"“ We have received informa. 
tion from an undoubted source on the frontier, which 
confirms our previous accounts, that Canales had re- 
ceived assistance in men and money from the Texian 
government, to aid him in attacking Mexico. It is 
also ascertained that he has entered into a treaty to 
pass over to that government the sovereignty of New 
Leon, Coabuila and Tamaulipas. We learn this from 
a source that admits of no doubt. Canales has coased 
to be a Mexican, and is now essaying to conquer his 
his own country.” 

The editor asserts, that there is no room to doubt 
that the operations of Canales are closely connected 
with the troubles throughout the country, especially 
with the late attempt at Tampico. News from Mexi- 
co up to the 27th ult. had reached Tampico. Nothing 
positive had yet been decided, but euch party claimed 
the advantage. Communications between Mexico and 
other parts of the country were interrupted. ‘The New 
Orleans Courier says: “On the 28th of July, news 
was reccived at Matamoras, that the Texians and 
Federalists had again taken the town of Mier, situate 
on the right bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, at a 
point where the road from Metamoras joins the main 
road to Monterey. Nothing was known of their plans. 
Karnes is said to have 700 Anglo-Americans with him 
besides the Federalists, who were operating at other 
points. ‘The Mexican troops in Matamoras mustered 
about 1500 men. 


FROM TEXAS, 


By the arrival of the steam packet Columbia, Capt. 
Windle, from Galveston, ‘Texas papers to the 10th inst. 
have been received at New Orleans, 

The latest accounts from the seat of Government, 
Austin, represent that city as entirely quiet, undis- 
turbed by further rumours of Indian or Mexican at- 
tacks. 

Sickness was said to prevail to a considerable cx- 
tent along the banks of the Brasos and Colorado ri- 
vers—tiore than has before been known—while the 
towns of Houston and Galveston are comparative'y 
healthy. Some families have removed from the coun- 
try into Houston, for health. ‘The few cases of uny 
importance in the town are said to be bilious and con- 
gestive fevers. 

The Houston Times of the 5th, says :—“ By a gen- 
tleman who arrived this morning direct from Victo- 
ria, we learn that Canales and his army are at San 
Patricio, his force is said to be 900 men, of which 
number 300 are Americans, all well armed and equip- 
ped for battle; 400 Mexicans and 80 Americans lett 
about ten days since for the neighbourhood of the Rio 
Grande, to attack a party of Centralists who were suid 
to be advancing towards San Patricio. Carabajal has 
been despatched by Canales to Galveston—he is now 
at the Island.” 

* The morning Star of the 8th says, the contempla- 
ted point of attack is Laredo, which it was presumed 
would be captured with ease ; and that then the de- 
tachment would be ready to unite with the main body 
in the taking of Matamoras. The editor thinks that 
energy and activity alone are necessary to ensure suc- 
cess, and from the good mixture of Americans amoung 
them, he presumes they will not fail to exercise thuse 
qualities. 


MARRIED, 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 20th inst. 
by the Rev. Willis Lord, Mr. G. H. Srewaart, of Doyles. 
town, Pa. to Miss Emeuine H. Sarrn, of Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


At the house of Rev. Mr. Hamilton, at Mobile, on 
the first of July, ult., Rev. Anpajew Bara, member 
of New Castle Presbytery, and a native of North- 
umb:rland, Pennsylvania. His health had been fee- 
ble for several months, when with the hope of recov- 
ery, he left his friends and home to spend the past win- 
ter at the South. But it was in vain, as soon as the 
warm weather commenced he sunk rapidily, and on the 
day mentioned yielded his spirit to him who gave it. 
His death was-a glorious exhibition of the triumphs 
of faith, and the power of the Gospel to sustain the de- 
parting soul in a land ofstrangers and away from the 
sympathies of friends, 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN PENN 
TOWNSHIP. 


Divine service may be expected in this Church re- 
gularly on the Sabbath, at the usual hours, until 
further Notice. 

The Rev. P. J. Sparrow, late of North Carolina, 
will preach text Sabbath, 3Uth inst., morning and after- 
noon. 


NFESSIOV OF FAITH.—The Presbyterian B: 
C"Publication have just issued a splendid edition ae 
fession of Faith, 12mo., bound in calf and moroceo extra, gilt. 
For sale at the Store, corner of Seventh and George at 
Philadelphia, JAMES RUSSELL, 

aug 29 Publishing Agent. 


CS ae INSTITUTE.—The duties of this Institution 
-/ will be resumed on Monday, the 3ist inst, A few vacan- 
cies, both in the Classical and English departments, remain to 
be supplied. For terms, Kc. a ply to the Prineipal, 71 Filbert 
street, or at the Academy, in street above Eleventh 
aug 29 JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 


A CARD —Mr. Bill iatorms his friends that the duties of 
his Seminary will be resumed on Tuesday, Septemoer first. 
aug 29—4t 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—Robert Carter, No, 

58 Canal street, New York, haa just received the following 

Books, recently published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
canon, VizZ:— 

1. The Life of Rev, Richard Baxter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo. Price 37) cents. 

2. The Christian Education of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Chureh. By Rev. Samuel Milier, D. D. 18mo. 

3. The Prophetic ings acoba Moses, respecting 
‘Twelve Tribes of Israel, 32mo. Price 183 cents. - 

4. The Lives of Kev. John Owen, D. D., and Rev. John Jane- 
way. 18mo. Price 44 cents, 

5. Sketches of Church History, from the birth of Christ to the 
nineteenth century. By Rev. James Wharey, one volume, 
18mo. Price 50 cents, 

All the new publications of the Board will be received as soon 
as and ~- be at the hia prices, 

Printed Catalogues, descriptive with rices, 
may be had on application OR. c. 4 ™ 
Orders from the country will receive prompt attention, 

ROBERT CARTER, 


aug 29—3¢ No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


HE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 124 South Fourth street, between Walnut and 
Spruce, Philadelphia, In this Institution, pupils are instructed 
in the various branches usually ae in 4 finished English 
Education, viz: Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Botany, Natu 
and Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Algebra, &c. 

The year is divided into two sessions, of twenty-two weeks 
each ; the first term commencing on the first of September, and 
the re on the first of February, and terminating on the 
first of July. 

Terms per session.—First Class, $20 00, Second do., 18 00, 
Third do., 16 00, Fourth do., 12 00, Spelling, Reading, and Ru- 
diments of Arithmetic, 8 00, French, 18 00, Music, 28 00, Fruit 
and Flower Painting, 4 00, Stationery, use of Sehvol Library 
Maps, Globes, &e., 2 00, Buel for the year, 1 00, Boarding and 
Washing, (payable half in advance,) 7800. Plain Sewing in- 

No pupil reeviv than a session, no deduction 
ome - fot absence, unless the scholar be absent four successive 
weeks, 

References.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. S. 
Moore, and Hon, John Sergeant. 

C7 The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on Monday, 
Sept. 7th. aug 29—eow3* 


RYANT’S MALE JUVENILE CLASSES will resume their 
B exercises the first Monday in September, 

For further particulars inquire at the school-rooms, No, 1 
North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 

References.—Kt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., H. W. Ducachet, D. D., Rev. H. J. Morton, Rev, 
Wm, Suddards, Samuel B. Wylie, dD. D., Prot. C. D. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Benj. Sulle, Zebulon Locke, Edward James 
Watson, 

Also the Rerun Classes will re-commence their exercises. 

aug 2— 


}) OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—No., 71 Pine street, near 
Third, Philadelphia, Mrs. E. R 
ments to open a Semmary tor Young Ladies on Monday, 
7th of September. Mrs, Moore has for many years en- 
ged in Tae and has associated herself with Miss F. B. 
Presse, who was educated at and employed as teacher in one of 
the best schools in New York, and they hope that the experience 
thus acquired, will enable them to give satisfaction to all who 
may favour them with their patronage. The most satistactoiy 
reference can be given. Phe course of instruction will embrace 
all the usual branches of an English education, Particular ate 
tention will be paid to Reading, Plain Sewing and Embroidery, 
Musie, Drawmg, French and Latin will be taught if sufficient 
encouragement be given. A course of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy, &c., wilt be delivered in the sehool, weekly. A 
comprtent teacher will attend three afternoons jn a week to su- 
perimtend a elass of Young Ladies who may wi-h to improve 
them-clves by a course ef reading. Terms made known on ap- 
lheation, 
References. —Rev. John Coleman, Philadelphia, Rev. John 
MeDow- I, D D. do., Kev. Alfred Lee, Delaware Co., Rev. James 
Milnor, D. D., New York, Kev. James W. Cooke, do,, Richard 


S. Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Wm. H. Kliapp, M. D., do, 
aug 29—3¢ 


Moore has made 


| 
hundred members, in this order | 
Hadas’s “meeting bouse. The house was 
the whole congregation; and “every countenance 
evinced a deep interest in the impressive scene | 
which the magnificent — presented. 
: . The Moderators of the two Synods having taken 
the service of the first Ses- 
siun of the united body were commenced by sing- | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer ; fare thee well! 
Thou'rt singing thy lest melodies 
In every wood and dell : 


Bat in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 
‘Oh ! tell me o'er this chequered 
How hast thou passed away ? 


ightly, sweet summer ! brightly 
"Thine hours have floated by, 
To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs— 


The rangers of the sky : 


And brightly. in the forests 
To the wild deer bounding free ;— 
And brightly midst the garden flowers, 
To the happy, murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 

Withall their hopes and fears; 
And thoughts that make them eagle wings 
_ Te pierce the unborn years! 


Sweet Summer ! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woofls, with all their hopes and leaves 
And the blue, rejoicing streams ; 


To the wasted and the weary, 
On the bed of sickness bound; 
In sweet, delicious fantasies, 
‘That changed with every sound ; 


' To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings wild and vain, 
For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again. 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
hast thou flown to me? 
My chainless footsteps nought have kept 
From thy hands of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 

In shadows from a troubled heart, 
O’er a sunny pathway shed ;— 


In brief and sudden strivings 
To fling a weight aside ; 
*Midst these, thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died ! 


But, oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyancy, 
Wherewith my soul soar! 


earth 


Give me to hail thy sunshine 
With song and spirit free ; 
Or in a purer land than this 
May our next meeting be! 
BROKEN TIES. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


The broken ties of happier days, 
How often do they seem 

To come before our mental 
Like a remembered dream. 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruin lies; 

And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parent of our youthful home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
To desert seas removed. 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes; 

And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are gone, or chan 

Or worse than all, their love and truth, 

_ Is darkened or estranged. 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 

ith cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep their wrong, 

And mourn oor broken ties. 


O! who in such a world as this 
Could bear their lot of pain ; 
Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain ? 
That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns above the skies ; 
Hope that unites our souls to 
By faith’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love, 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above. 

And every pang that wrings the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tell us to a purer rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate, 
“OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT”’—vaniep. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The griefs, the tears of former years, 
When this poor heart was broken ; 
When o'er its sin it bled within, 
Till words of peace were spoken. 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


_ When I remember all 
My sins which are forgiven, 
And think of Mercy’s call 
To seek my home in heaven; 
I feel as though my grief and woe, 
And sorrow had departed; 
While gentle light illumes my night, 
To cheer the broken hearted. 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


UNSANCTIFIED AFFLICTIONS. 


Perhaps there are few things more alarming in 
the professor of religion than want of improve- 
ment under chastisements. Such a result argues 
hardness of heart and spiritual blindness and ought 
to awaken fear of judicial abandonment by God. 
Persons in this state are often much concerned to 

et rid of their afflictions, but seem comparative- 
y indifferent about the improvement to be made of 
them. At times, indeed,the threatened or exist- 
ing affliction creates in them great alarm. We 
have never visited scenes of more painful interest 
than have been exhibited by professors of religion, 
who were not living according to the Gospel. 
This remark is especially true of such as seemed 
to have no readiness to confess and forsake their 
sins, and yet cried for comfort. The number of 
such is larger than is sonietimes supposed. A man 
wants consolation, but has no heart to see the 
worst of his case fully opened. The Bible says 
much of unsanctified afflictions, and nearly all it 
does say on the subject is alarming. It is not our 
purpose to enter fully into the matter, but to re- 
quest our readers to study with care the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Hosea, where this 
subject is treated. It is awful indeed, but it is 
as important and practical as it is awful. Let 
none be deterred from a careful examination of 
their cases by the painfulness of the reflections it 
may occasion. r reader, are you any more hum- 
ble, or self-denying, or gentle, or kind, or zealous, 
or dead to the world, or devoted to Gad than you 
were before your affliction? Or does your heart 
easily and strongly incline you to revert to former 
sinful or doubtful courses and practices? Are you 
really any more fond of secret devotion than for- 
merly? Is your soul even as a weaned child? 
Can you in truth say, “ It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted,” and refer to an increase of holy 
Jiving in proof of what you say? Where is “ the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness” created by your 
chastisements! To have no afflictions ie a bad 
pign.- See Heb. xii. 8. But to have unsanctified 
Sflictions is no less alarming. See Isaiah i. 5—9; 
and ix. 18, 14; and Jer. v. 3—9, and many other 
places.— Watchman of the South. 
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THE PRESUMPTUOUS BOY AND ROPE. 


One summer evening, while walking round the 
base of Edinburgh Castle, I noticed a number of 
people looking with intense anxiety to the sum- 
mit of the rocks on which the castle was built. 
They are two or three hundred feet high, and as 
the dusk of the evening was coming on, I could 
not at first perceive the object thet attracted their 
attention: I therefore inquired of a young man 


- what it was that interested them so much. 


“Oh, sir,” said he, “there isa poor little 
who has foolishly climbed up the hill, from roc 
to rock, till he has reached that projecting cliff, 
and now he can neither return or get down by any 
means, and no doubt he will be dashed to pieces 
in the fall, for he cannot hold there much longer.” 

My feelings were instantly excited for the sate- 
ty ofthe child. Word was soon sent to the Governor 
of the Castle, who immediately ordered means 
Qsed for his deliverance. They found by looking 
over the wall above the rock where he was, that 
no scaling ladder could reach him, and the only 
way to save him was to throw him a strong rope, 
with a run-noose, which he might put under his 
arms. By this means, he might be drawn up to 
the top of the castle wall without much danger. 

They threw several times without reaching him, 
for the rocks, projecting considerably over him, 
hid him from their sight. At length, after many 
unsuccessful efforts, they found, by a slight re- 
sistance in drawing back the rope, that he had hold 
of it. They now shouted from above, “ Hold fast 
to the rope, put it under your arms.” ee 

After giving him time enough to fix it right, 
they gradually drew him up to the battlements, 
and got him safe into the castle. The soldiers 
were quite delighted when they had him safe, and 
those below rejoiced when they heard he was res- 
cued, pie. the rest, I returned home, thank- 
ful that a kind Providence had delivered him from 
such imminent danger. =F 

While musing on this interesting incident, the 
following analogy between the rescue of this child 
from death, and the salvation of a sinner, present- 
ed itself to my mind. This little boy, by his folly, 
placed himself in danger of losing his life. And 
does not the sinner, by his folly and wickedness, 
place himself in danger of losing his soul, his eter- 
nal life? ‘Then, those who saw his danger, could 
not help him, and he was utterly unable to save 
himself. So the sinner is unable to save himself. 
Nor can any human effurt save him. But the peo- 
ple below could send and beg the governor of the 
castle to save the child. So Christians can unite 
their prayers for the salvation of sinners, and beg 
God, in his mercy to save them. How quickly 
after the request was made, was help sent from 
the castle, and the only means of safety placed 
within the child’s reach. Then the cry from the 
top of the battlements was heard, “ Hold fast to 
the rope, hold fast to the rope,” and is not the only 
hope of salvation placed within the reach of the 
sinner, when Jesus Christ is preached as the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world ; that 


‘whosoever believeth in him, might not perish, but 


have eternal life ? 

And may we not imagine we hear the cry from 
heaven, Hold fast to him, the only hope set before 
you in the Gospel, hold fast to him your only Sa- 
viour ? 

But suppose the boy had said, No I will not trust 
myself to that rope; I fear it will not save me 
The sun was fast sinking behind the western 
mountains; the darkness of night coming on, and 
his death was inevitable, and if the sinner rejects 
Jesus Christ, and refuses to trust his soul to him 
for salvation, how can he escape! The night of 
death is tast approaching, and his sou] must perish 
for ever. 

But how rejoiced the soldiers were when the 
child was brought safe and sound into the castle. 
They caught him up end exclaimed, “ Ah, ah, 
now we have you safe, now you need not cry, you 
will remember this as long as you live; but never 
be so foolish as to climb those rocks again.” And 
is there not joy among the angels of God, over 
one sinner that repenteth, and is saved by Jesus 
Christ? And may they not be supposed to rejoice 
over the sinner, and say, Ah, now you are safe, 
now you need not weep; but Oh, shun sin, that 
odious, dreadful thing, that had well nigh ruined 

our immortal soul! And then the spectators be- 

w rejoiced with those in the castle, and do not 
all who love Christ rejoice when sinners are 
saved ? 

I rejoiced among the rest, and, my young read- 
er, will you not let angels rejoice, and may not I 
rejoice over yuu, because you are safe from eternal 
death, by believing in Jesus Christ and trusting in 
him alone for salvation.—Sab. Sch. Monitor. 


A SINGULAR DREAM. 


The velocity of thought while a person is dream- 
ing, is a phenomenon which has often excited the 
attention of philosophers. ‘The best illustration of 
it which we have ever seen is the following ac- 
count of a dream by Comte Lavalette :—At the 
time of its occurrence, Lavalette was in prison, 
under sentence of death, which had been passed 
upon him for his conduct during the “ Hun- 
dred days:” “One night as I was asleep, the 
clock of the Palais de Justice struck twelve, and 
awoke me. I heard the gate open to relieve the 
sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In 
this sleep, I dreained that | was standing in the 
Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the Rue de 
l’Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around 
me; all was still—nevertheless, a low and uncer- 
tain sound soon arose. All of a sudden, I perceiv- 
ed at the bottom of the street, and advancing to- 
ward me, a troop of cavalry, the men and horses 
however all flayed. The men held torches in 
their hands, the red flames of which illuminated 
faces without skin; and bloody muscles. Their 
hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their large sockets, 
their mouths open from ear to ear, and helmets of 
hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. The 
horses dragged along their own skins in the ken- 
nels, which overflowed with blood on both sides. 
Pale and dishevelled women appeared and disap- 

red alternately at the windows in dismal si- 
ence; low and inarticulate groans filled the air; 
and J remained in the street alone, petrified with 
horror, and deprived of strength sufficient to seek 
my safety by flight. This horrible troop continued 

sing in a rapid gallop, and casting frightful 
ooks on me. Their march, I thought continued 
for five hours, and they were followed by an im- 
mense number of artillery wagons, full of bleed- 
ing corpses, whose limbs still quivered; a disgust- 
ing smell of blood and bitumen almost choked me. 
At length, the iron gates of the prison shutting 
with great force, awoke meagain. I made my re- 
peater strike; it was no more than midnight ; 60 
that the horrible phantasmagoria had lasted no 
more than two or three minutes—that is to say, the 
time necessary for relieving the sentry and shut- 
ting the gate. ‘he cold was severe and*the watch- 
word short. The next day the turnkey confirmed 
my calculations. I nevertheless, do not remem- 
ber a single event in my life, the duration of 
which J] have been able more exactly to calculate, 
of which the details are deeper engraven in my 
memory, and of which I preserve a more perfect 
consciousness.” 


ANCIENT CELTS. 

* A discovery,” says the Quotidienne, “has re- 
cently been made at Bougon, near Mothe Saint 
Heray, in the ‘I'wo Sévres, of a tumulus, which 
promises to throw great light on the civilization 
of the ancient Celts. A gallery and vast grotto 
hes been opened. It is formed of nine stones in 
erect positions, covered by a slab 26 feet three 
inches in length. The interior is completely 
filled with bones. The head of each skeleton 
touches the walls of the grotto, and by the sides 
of each are vases of baked earth containing provi- 
sions for the use of the deceased in the other 
world, the wahalla, or paradise promised to the 
brave. Nuts and acorns are found in these vases 
in perfect preservation. There have also been 
found two hatchets and two knives made of flint, 


‘several smaller sharp instruments, the use of which 


is not known, two collars or necklaces, one of 
shells and the other of baked earth, several boa 

tuske, the bones of a dog, and a plate upon which 
there are fragments of a rude design. Four of 
the vases are perfect ; two of them very much re- 
semble flower-pots, a third has the form of a soup- 
tureen, and the fourth, though much the smallest, 


is the most curious, as it is the cup of a Druid. 
The tumulus is two hundred paces in circumfe- 
rence, and between 18 and 20 feet high. Its for- 
mation may be placed at 2000 years The 
vases and utensils attest the infancy of the arts, 
- es nascent civilization of a barbarous peo- 
ple. | 
BUCKWHEAT, 


Buckwheat should never be sown before the 
latter part of June in our latitude; and if our cor- 
respondent’s land is nearly destitute of vegeta- 
tion, he will gain by sowing something early, to 
be ploughed in to enrich the soil, rye will do best 
on his light soil, for neither clover nor turnips 
would grow fast enough for his purpose. 

We hope he will sow rye also in June with his 
buckwheat, that he may have enother green crop 
in June of next year to turn in. When we can 
have an annual harvest of buckwheat at the small 
expense of ploughing once, and throwing on one 
bushel of rye to the acre, and continue two enrich 
our land at the same time, it is much better than 
to let our lands lie, as thousands of acres now do, 
without bearing enough to pay for fencing. 

We repeat, that buckwheat is worth quite os 
much as corn for fattening swine, and we can 
raise it more cheaply on suitable soils than we can 
raise corn. But we raise this without manure, 
and on lands that will not produce corn. 

This will not exhaust the land, but by plough- 
ing a little deeper each year, we make the land 
better. It is noticed that Indian corn does not 
flourish after buckwheat, but buckwheat will; and 
it forms one of the exceptions to the doctrine of 
the rotation of crops. We give no reason for this 
at present; it is sufficient for our purpose that 
this is a fact. 

Onions yield much better when sown for many 
years successively on the same ground. We know 
not the reason of this. But potatoes will not yield 
so well when the same plant is planted for several 

ears in succession. The tops are much more 
iable to rust. 

If our correspondent’s land had any considera- 
ble vegetation on it, we should have advised tu 
let it remain until the time of sowing his buck- 
wheat, the latter part of June. Some sow as late 
as the fourth of July.— Cultivator. 


SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 


“Tt must not be forgotten,” remarks Hufeland, 
“ that we spend a considerable portion of our lives 
in the bed chamber, and consequently that its 
healthiness or unhealthiness cannot fail of having 
4 very important influence upon our physical well- 

ing. 

Every one in fact, who is actuated by a due re- 
gard for health and real comfort, will consider an 
equal degree of attention necessary in regard to 
the size, situation, temperature and cleanliness of 
the room he occupies during,the hours of repose, 
as of his parlour, drawing roum, or any other apart- 
ment; and yet, how often do we find families 
crowded at night into obscure and confined cham 
bers, of dimensions scarcely more ample than those 
of an old fashioned closet, while, perhaps, in most 
instances, the best rooms in the house will be set 
aside for the sole purpose of ostentatious display. 

It is all-important that the largest and most lofty 
room, upon the second floor, be appropriated for 
the sleeping apartment, and that it be freely ven- 
tilated, during the day time, at all seasons when 
the weather is not rainy, or otherwise very humid. 
There are few houses, the rooms of which are so 
situated as to render the latter impracticable; and 
the influence of the practice upon the health of 
inmates is too important to permit its being ne- 
gilected from any slight cause. 

A bed chamber should be divested of all unne- 
cessary furniture, and, unless of considerable size, 
should never contain more than one bed. ‘There 
cannot be a more pernicious custom than that pur- 
sued in many families, of causing the children, 
more especially, tosleep in small apartments with 
two or three beds crowded into the same rvom. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanli- 
ness, in the most extensive signification of the 
term, is, if possible, even more nec»ssary, in refer- 
ence to the bed chamber, than to almost any other 
apartment. 

The practice of sleeping in an apartment which 
is occupied during the day is extremely improper. 
Perfect cleanliness and a sufficient free ventilation 
cannot, under such circumstances, be preserved, 
especially during cold weather; hence, the atmos- 
phere becomes constantly more vitiated, and altw- 
gether unfitted for respiration. 

While too great a degree of caution cannot be 
observed to avoid sleeping in damp rooms, beds, or 
clothing, the temperature of the bed chamber 
should, if possible, never be augmented, under the 
ordinary circumstance of health, by artificial means. 
As this apartment is to be reserved solely for re- 
pose, a fire is never necessary, excepting perhaps, 
during uncommonly severe weather; and even 
then the temperature ought not to exceed fifty 
degrees. 

A sleeping apartment, in which a large fire has 
been kept for several hours previous to the period 
of retiring to rest, may to many, at the first view, 
present an appearance of the most perfect comfort; 
it is, however, at the same time a means of very 
effectually enervating the system ; creating an in- 
creased susceptibility to the influence of the cold, 
and thus opening the way to the attack of some 
serious diseases, especially of the chest. Happy 
may they esteem themselves whose means forbid 
an indulgence in this species of luxury. 

A person accustomed to undress ina room with- 
out fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, will not 
experience the least inconvenience, even in the 
severest weather. The natural heat of his body 
will very speedily render him even more com- 
fortably warm than the individual who sleeps in a 
heated apartment, and in a bed thus artificially 
warmed, and who will be extremely liable toa sen- 
sation of chillness as son as the artificial hest is 
dissipated. But this is not al!, the constitution of 
the former will be rendered more robust, and far 
less susceptible to the influence of atmospherical 
vicissitudes, than that of the latter. 

[Journal of Health. 


RUN-AWAY POND. 


This is a name given toa place in the town of 
Glover, Orleans county, Vt.; not where there is 
now a pond, but from which, as the name intimates, 
a pond once run away. ‘The factsin regard to this 
spot were published in 1810, but by many may be 
forgotten. There was a pond of water about three 
miles in length, and some halfa mile in breadth, 
from which issued a smal] stream running to the 
south and mingling in its course with the waters 
that flow into the Connecticut river, There was 
another small stream taking its rise a little to the 
north and west of this pond, the waters of which 
were discharged to the north falling into Barton 
river, and finally finding their way through Jake 
Memphramagog intothe St. Lawrence. On this 
stream there wasa mill; and the owner having 
viewed the make of the ground to the north end 
or head of the pond, and finding its elevation so 
small as to oppose but a trifling obstacle to its run- 
ning in that direction, conceived the idea of turn 
ing its course to the north, so as to aid in the opera- 
tions of his mill. Accordingly on the 4th of July, 
himself and a number of others, went with spades 
and shovels and commenced digging. They very 
soon found that a few inches from the surface there 
was nothing but quicksand, and the moment the 
water began to run in that direction, this gave way 
very rapidly, cutting a channel, and the whole water. 
of the pond soon appeared to rush to that point—the 
banks of the new stream caving in, were swept on 
by the flood so that the party were only able to 
escape with their lives. The owner of the mill 
seeing at once that there might be more water than 
he desired, and that his mill might be in danger, 
very judiciously made a rapid movement in advance 
of the water, and arrived just in time to apprise his. 
wife of her danger, and enable her to escape from: 
the mill which she was attending in her husband’s| 
absence. As the flood moved onward it bore down! 
every thing that opposed its progress, taking along 
trees, earth and rocks, and in narrow places in the. 
valley, the moving mass would rise often to the 


height of fifty or sixty feet, and again reaching a! 


broader place would spread out and leave immenee. 
masses of timber, stones and earth, which, after a 


| 
lapse of twenty nine years, are still visible. The| 


beholder who was not apprised of what had been| 

done, was struck witb absolute amazement, and the 

water, the moving cause, was wholly invisible. He 

saw trees ofall sizes, and te other substance 
li 


or at the cost of a few shillings. 


| was 149,0501. 4s. 2d. The value of other books 


taken into the account, it may be calculated that 
nearly thirty per cent. upon the above sums isclear 


which could be accumulated, ng onward, roar- 
ing and crashing and shaking the hills, and leavin 
perfect desolation in its course—the forest a 
the morass were both obliterated, the hills were laid 
low, and the valleys were exalted. It swept inthe 
—_ some twenty miles, the whole distance to 
Lake Memphramagog, where finding nothing to 
resist its course, it gradually mingled with its pla- 
cid waters having erected at every step the most 
enduring monuments of its resistless power. 

The width of the tract of this flood was from seven 
or eight rods to near halfamile. When the mighty 
torrent, rolling onward, struck the mill, for whose 
benefit this “ letting out of watcrs” was undertaken 
it was crushed into atoms, and so completely oblit- 
erated that not a vestige’ has ever been found. 
There was only here and there a solitary tree left 
to show that a forest had been there. In one of 
them, a fish was found twenty feet from the ground. 

Among the extraordinary and almost incredible 
exhibitions of the power of this flood, is the fact 
that a rock was moved about half a mile, the enor- 
mous bulk and weight of which, may be gathered 
from the following fact: It was granite, and has 
lately been prepared for use by the usual process of 
splitting. It furnished stone for underpinning two 
houses, and a church, and most of the cellar ofa 
store. There were also four walls for stones pre- 
pared from it for flagging in front of the church 
which are sixteen feet long and eight inches thick 
and two feet in width. In splitting the rock, a great 
deal was wasted—the person who did it not having 
understood the business. Its estimated weight was 
tons. 

The pond lay between two mountains, occupying 
the whole space, and on being drained it was found 
to have been seventy feet indepth. Through the 
bed of “ Run-away-pond” the whole three miles 
there is now a road of considerable travel, leading 
to Montpelier. ‘The town ofGlover has been great- 
ly benefitted by the opening of this road. A de- 
lightful little village now occupies ground which 
was made by the flood. It may beasked what was 
the fate of the inhabitants below? The answer is, 
that twenty nine years ago there was not a house, 
and no building except the mill, in the track over 
which the flood passed. Run-away-pond will long 
continue an object of much curiosity, and the history 
of its unceremonious exit will continue to be told 
by generations yet to come. 


THE PEACOCK THRONE. 


Among the rich spoils amounting to not less 
than 80,000,000 pounds sterling, which were 
carried away by Nadir Shah in his invasion of 
India, in 1739, was the fumous Peacock throne. 
A brief notice of this will serve as a specimen of 
the variety, the pomp and magnificence of the Im- 
perial court of the Great Mogul, so late as the 17th 
century. Delhi was then the capital, and the 
favourite city over which was cast the shadow of 
the imperial umbrella, and Shah Jehon was at that 
time the reigning Emperor. On a certain festive 
occasion, the birth of a first born son, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne, the emperor mounted a new 
and superb throne. This was constructed of pure 
solid gold, and had been seven years in preparing. 
It was embossed with various figures and studded 
with precivus stones. ‘The expense of the jewels 
alone amounted to 1,250,000 pounds, and the cost 
of the whole throne is said tu have been more than 
12,000,000 pound sterling or 60,000,000 of dollars, 
and the jewel office, the crown jewels 30,000,000 
pounds or 150,000,000 of dollars. 

Tis throne, perhaps the most surperb piece of 
workmanship ever known, was at length known 
by the name of the T'ucht Taons or the Peacock 
throne, from the fact of its having the figures of 
two Peacocks standing behind it, with their tails 
spread, which were studded with jewels of various 
colours, to represent life. 

Between the peacocks stood a parrot of ordinary 
size cut out of a single emerald.—The fines jewel 
in the throne was a ruby which had fallen into the 
hands of Timour or Tamerlane among the spoils 
of Delhi, when he took that city from the Hindoos 
in 1398. This jewel, however, had been cruelly 
defaced by the barbarous vanity of the preceeding 
Emperor. He had caused his name and titles to 
be engraved upon it, and when reproved for this 
silly vanity by the favourite Sultana, “ the light of 
the Harem,” the celebrated Noor Mahal, he replied 
“This stone may convey my name down further 
through time than the Empire of the house of 
Timour.”—Derby and Birmingham Lyceum Rep. 


REMARKABLE eee OF VOLTAIC AC. 


Several scientific experiments have lately been 
undertaken by Mr. Bachoffner, of the Polytechnic 
[nstitution in Regent street, fur the purpose of de- 
monstrating the possibility of producing, by galvan- 
isin, facsimiles of cvins, medals, and engraved 
plate. The public generally have now an oppor- 
tunity of beholding at the Polytechnic Institution, 
the power of the voltaic battery to produce dupli- 
cates of engraved plates, possessing every advan- 
tage of the originals, and capable, like them, of 
giving perfect printed impressions. What we our- 
selves saw was as follows :—A large copper plate, 
having upon it ahighly finished engraving from 
one of Domenichino’s pictures was exhibited. A 
fascimile was then produced, and subsequently 
several printed impressions from both plates were 
placed in our hands. After the closest and most 
rigid inspection of these impressions we could not 
discover the slightest difference whatever between 
them. The process by which the duplicate plate 
was produced is thus :—The original plate is placed 
in the bottom of a vessel properly prepared for the 
purpose. It is then covered with a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, through which a current of voltaic 
electricity is transmitted, by which the constituents 
of the salt are removed from each other; in other 
words, decomposed, the metallic copper being depo- 
sited on the original plate in a series of thin lamine. 
On removing this plate of deposited copper, it will 
be found to bear every mark traced by the graver 
or etching tool upon the original. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the two, that what 
is bas-relief in one is alto-relief in the other; and 
the engraved lines of the original becomes raised 
lines in the duplicate. The plate thus obtained 
becomes the mould, from which, by a similar pro- 
cess, any number of plates may afiez wards be taken, 
in every respect similar to the original, and of equal 
value, with the capacity of giving quite as many 
printed impressions. ‘The value of the discovery 
is great, as it will enable engravers and others 
to obtain an unlimited number of copper plates 
from an original, by means of which the expenses 
and necessity of steel engraving will be alto- 
gether superseded, Some notion of its importance 
may be formed from the fact that two thousand 
pounds are not unfrequently paid for a large first- 
rate engr@pigg, and from two to fours years occu- 
pied in its @xecution, while the process in question 
requires but a few days for the production of a du- 
In a similar 

ay copper may be deposited upon medals, coins, 
diex, &c., with the certainty of producing impres- 
sions equal in every particular to those struck by 


the steam engine, and of which numerous beauti- J 
and George atrects, Philsdelphia. 


ful and perfect specimens are exhibited at the Poly- 
technic Institution. 


One of the principle sources of the wealth of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, arises from 
the printing-offices. These establishments, having 


amount. 


Twelve Tabe of Israel. 


fit. Since 1815, however, the book trade of the 
niversities has, at lea-t, doubled ; and their pro- 


fits must have kept pace with their extent of busi-| Hed 
ness, from the circumstances of monopoly attend- 


ing it. Thesum of 5,000/. at Cambrijge as the 
profits of the press, is greatly below the reputed 


THE GOSPEL OFFER. 


As public attention has been recently called to 
this subject, we think .proper to give the follow- 
ing: 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Prince. 
ton Theological Seininary, to a minister in New 
England, dated February 9, 1836. 


You express some doubts how far those restrict- 
ed views of the atonement which are popularly 
known under the name of the “ Gethsemane” views 
are now adopted by the ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church. My impression ‘is, that the nuin- 
ber of those whoreceive them are extremely small. 
Indeed, { can recollect, at this moment, but one 
man in our whole Cnurch who was ever known to 
me, as having avowed his belief in that form of the 
doctrine, and that, strange to tell, is the Rev. 
Dr. Ely, late of Philadelphia, and now of Marion 
College. | doubt whether half a dozen men in our 
whole body unite with him in this opinion. I do 
not believe that an eightieth, perhaps not a hund- 
redth part of our ministers embrace that opinion. 
Dr. Green, I happen to know, does not embrace it. 
So far as I understand the prevailing belief of the 
doctrine of atonement in our Church, it is the fol- 
lowing: That Christ obeyed, suffered and laid 
down his life by covenant; that what he did was 
strictly vicarious; i.e. he acted as the substitute 
of his people ; that he died in a special sense for 
the elect; but that his obedience and sufferings 
were so perfectly peculiar and unique in their na- 
ture, that it would have been necessary they should 
be just what. they were if the salvation of only 
one soul had been intended ; and that nothing more 
would have been necessary, if countless millions 
of those who perish had been included in the pur- 
pose of salvation: That of course there is no Scan- 
tiness in the provision of mercy: but that an am- 
ple foundation is laid for a sincere offer of salva- 
tion to all who hear the Gospel. Unless 1 am de- 
ceived, this is substantially the view taken by 
ninety-nine out out of every hundred of the Old- 
school ministers of our Church. 

We understand that Dr. Ely has fully gone 
with the New-school and says he has not altered 
his sentiments.— Watchman of the South. 


HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 


As one said to Philips J. Jenks, just before he 
expired, “ How hard it is to die,” he replied, “ Oh 
no—easy dying, blessed dying, glorious dying.” 
Looking up at the clock, he said, * I have experi- 
enced more happiness in dying two hours this day, 
than inmy whole life. It is worth living for, it is 
worth a whole life to have such an end as this, I 
have long desired that | might glorify God in my 
death; but O, | never thought that such a poor 
worm as I could come to euch a glorious death.” 


DANGER OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Alypius, a friend of St. Auyustine, was accus- 
tomed to hold in the utmost horror and detestation 
the gladiatorial combats, which were exhibited in 
the age in which he lived. Being invited one 
day, by his companions, to be a spectator of those 
inhuman sports, he retused togo, ‘They, however, 
insisted on hisaccumpanying them; and drew him 
along aguinst his will. When they had all taken 
their seats, the games commenced. Alypius shut 
his eyes, that objects so abominable might not pol- 
lute his mind, * Would to God,” said Augustine, 
* he had also stopped his ears!” For having heard 
a great cry, be sutfered himself to be conquered 
by his curiosity, and opened his eyes to see what 
it was, imagining that he still retained the power 
of shutting them. One of the combatants was 
wounded. No sooner did he behold the purple 
stream issuing trom the body of the unhappy 
wretch, than, instead of turning away his eyes, 
they were arrested on the object; and became in- 
toxicated with those brutal combats. He was no 
longer the same man ; he, by degrees, imbibed the 
sentiments of the multitude around him, joined in 
their shouts and exclamations, and carried away 
from the amphitheatre a violent passiun for return- 
ing :and not only did he go the second time with 
those who had ensnared him, but he himself enti- 
ced others, Yet this man begun at first with an 
abhorrence of such criminal amusements, and re- 
solv take no part in them; but sad experi- 
enc ht him, that the best resolutions are in- 
sufficient to withstand so great temptation; and 
that the only way to escape danger is to keep ata 
distance from it. 

May our young people learn, by this example, 
to distrust their own courage and resolution, and 
to shun the entertainments of the stage, and all 
such diversions; which may prove as injurious to 
them as these did to Alypius! 


ON BEING IN DEBT. 


To be out of debt is accounted a part of happi- 
ness. Debts haunt the mind; a conversation about 
justice troubles it; the sight of a creditor fills it 
with contusion; even the sanctuary is not a place 
of refuge. ‘I'he borrower is servant to the lender. 
A life at another man’s table is not to be accounted 
for a life. It is mean to flatter the rich. It is hu- 
miliating to be the object of pity. To be the slave 
of unattainable desires is to be despicable and 
wretched. Independence, so essential to the vir- 
tues and pleasures of a man, independence can 
only be maintained by setting bounds to your de- 
sire, and owing no man any thing. A habit of 
boundless expense undermines and destroys the 
virtues in a mind where they seemed to dwell. It 
becomes difficult and at last impossible to pay 
punctually. 

When a man of sensibility thinks of the low rate 
at which his word must henceforth pass, he is little 
in his owu eyes; but difficulties prompt him to 
wrong his creditors without a blush. How deso- 
late and woful does the mind appear, now that the 
fence of truth is broken down?! Friendship is now 
dissolved. 

He felt it once ; he now insinuates himself by 
means of sentiments and professions which were 
once sincere. [le seizes the moment of unsuspec- 
ted affection to ensnare the friends of his youth, 
borrowing money which they must hereafter an- 
swer for. At this rate he sells the virtuous plea- 
sures of loving and being loved. fle swallows up 
the provision of aged parents, and the portions of 
sisters and brethren. ‘The loss of truth is fullow- 
ed by the loss of humanity. His calls are stil) im- 
portunate, he proceeds to fraud, and walks on pre- 
cipices. Ingenuity, which, in a better cause, might 
have illustrated his name, is exerted to evade the 
law, to deceive the world, to cover poverty with 
the appearance of wealth—to sow unobserved the 


seeds of fraud.— Dr. Chalmers. 
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culiar privileges of monopoly in the case of all 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Books, published 
without notes, and having attained considerable 
celebrity as classical and mathematical presses, 
sre in the enjoyment of a great printing trade. It 
appears by the Parliamentary papers of July 6, 
1815, that the drawback on paper printed at the 
Cambridge University press, during seven years, 
ending April 5, 1815, was more than 13,000/. 
The value of Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer 
Books printed at Cambridge during the same period, 
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IVES OF OWEN AND JANEWAY.—Just published by 
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} ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Just vehed, The Con-titutional History uf the Pre- 
sbytermn Chuceh in the United States of America, By Charles 
D., Thrulogical Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11. From 174) tofi788, 


CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—1745, 
before the revival, in 
in Seotiand, and 


Introductory remarks, State of religion 


Engiand, History of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
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Newark aud 
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History of the revival in New England. P 


preaching. Act respecting the cxamina- 
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tery censured by the syned. The 
apology of the presbytery. i 


y continue to the synod. 
The propriety of their conduct considered. The clkew of thie 


contreversy in the congregations and piesbyterics, Efforts 
made in 1740,to compromise the diffiewtty. Papers of com- 
Tennent and Blair, Mr, 
Pennent's sermon on the dangers of an unconverted ministry, 
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the Hebrews, 4 vols. Wall on Infant Baptism, 4 vols. Bar- 
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tor’s Works, 3 vols, Whiteticid’s Sermons, 1 vol, The Pulpit, 
a Collection of Sermons by Living Divines, 24 vols. Stack- 
house’s History of the Bible, | vol. Gurnali’s Chrissian in Cum- 
= Armour, 1 vol, Hervey’s Works, 1 vol. Bishop Hall's 
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troduction, 2 vols, Rumaine’s Works, 6 vols, Lardner’s Com- 
lete Works, 10 vols. Law's do. do. 9 vols. Law’s Theory of 
eligion, Rev, ‘Thomas Dick's Works, 7 vols. Rev. Dr, Grif- 
fin’s Sermons, 2 vols, President Appleton’s Works, 2 vols, Sher- 
lock’s Wurks,5 vols. Robinson’s Scripture Characters, 1 vol- 
Sherlock and Taylor’s Discourses, Daight’s System of The- 
ology, 4 vols. Rev. Dr, Bate’s Works, 4 vole. Southey’s Ser- 
mons, 7 vols, Oxford Edition. Smith’s Serypture Testimony of 
the Messiah, 3 vels. Bishop Latimer’s Sermons, 2 vols. Preser- 
vative Agaimst Socigianism, | vol. Cumming’s Pastoral In- 
structions, 1 vol. Rev. Dr. Hawkes’ Contributions to Ecelesi- 
astical History. A large and beautiful edition of Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest, 1 vol. The Churchman Armed against the Errors 
of the Times,3 vols. A new edition of Murdock’s Mosheim’s 
Church History, 3 vols. Do. translated by MeLaine, 2 vols, 
Bishop Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and other Works, 2 vols, 
&e. Ke. aug 22, 


ep INSTITUTE—A Boarding Schoo! for 
Young Gentlemen, near Marictta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
syivania.— This Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
the subscriber, on the firstof Ocwber next. ‘The Principal has 
vbiained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
ectled in the United States fur the beauty of its situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
ut the costot $17,000; it is now expressly fitted up for @ Board - 
ing Schvol, and cumbines almost every requisite for the accom. 
uon of both — and teachers, buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Sus«que- 
hauua river, The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country wall find you im either 
ety. Lt @ intended thac no exertion shall be spared w render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prina- 
cipal. Conneeted with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up eaprensly fur the amuse- 
ment aud exeresse of the pupils. ‘The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired, 

The Principal has engaged the services of four gentlemen, as 
resident teachers in the diffvrent departmenis, the dumes- 
tic and po arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
W hile the mtellect will be cultivated, due attention will oe paid 
tw the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularty aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 

‘he course of instruction comprises Orthogra Reading- 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use the globes, Gram, 
mar, istory, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engincer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elucution, Drawing aad 
Painting, Vocal and instrumental Music, with the un, 
Greck, German, and French Languages, The Institute is pro- 
= with an extensive philusophical apparatus, and a good 

ibrary. 

TERKMS,—The present pecunia 
out the country, has induced the 
the Institute to make his cha 


on of candidates, 
wick presbytery. That pres 


plaints presented by Messrs. G. 


embarrassment through- 
rine:pal and Proprictor of 
rges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The schvol year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months cach, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April, 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of glubes, maps, apparatus; lecwres on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &c., per session, payable m advance, - 875 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, cach - - 

‘Tuitwn of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable in advance, - 

_Aregular examimation will be held at the close of every scs- 
sium ; a reco! the standing of each pupil in studies and de- 
—— will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 
guardians. 

_ The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and ww have them and their clothes distinetly marked. 

Application may be made tu the Principal, by letter or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and referenees cheerfully given. 

july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


UPERIOR STATIONERY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationery, of superior qu: lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
relied on, 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortinent of Commercial and other 


s of the fullowing p are kept ready made for im- 
mediate supplies: 
Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Books, Record Books, 
Medium Ledgers, Deed Books 
Medium Journal Docket Books 
Medium Day Letter Books,} 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal , ing paper, 
Demy Day Books, Also,a variety of small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &e., 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever ae 
Receipt Bouks, Presses. Copying Inks, &e, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


Wholesale Wehouse, 30 North Fourth «t, 
janili 


street, and at 
Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Gieocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, sor cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing, viz: Fresh Tas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and Amerecan 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, Ke. &e. 

Orders frum the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
— in the p of Groceries, are invited to call, 
april 25 


Big ~ PUBLISHED.—Appeals to the Heart ; exhibiting the 
beauties of Christian truth. In twenty-one Discourses, 
neer, Pastor of a 
Com position and 


Church im Liverpool, England. Essay on t 
Delivery of a Sermon. By the late J, F. Osterwald. Essay on 
the Character and Influence of Washington in the Revolution 
of the United States of America. By M. Guizot. Translated 
from the French. Strive and Thrive; a Tale. By Mary How- 
itt. Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management 
Andrew Combe, M D. With Notes and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter. By John Bell, M.D. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 

july 25 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, “| 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
jeraey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We are pleased to kkarn that a new edition of **Letters on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuci Bayaid, Esq., & 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
acy, is called for. It was first pablished about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a vere See present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression fer 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that 4 revised and improved edition 
be expected to issue from the press, ¢ can free 


Infancy. B 


may soon he 
mend this manual! as, iu our opinion, adapted to de muc. 

MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 

A. ALEXANDER. 


B. H. RICE 


Atthe American Statwnery Store, 77 Chesnut - 


| 
| t 
| INchess the revival. from gment of contemporary 
| writers, from the doctrines preached, trum the expericnee of its 
subjects, from ite results, Rapid dechne of afier the 
| | reveval, | wens by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
| of false ductrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
gious feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a fapati- 
cal spirit in Counreticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
| | port, censormwusness, disorderly hing. 
| | CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.— act oft the synod re- 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rf 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Colirgiate Depart- 
ment.—Vhe first term of the Collegiate year will open on 
Tuesday September the 8th. Applicant for admission will pre- | 
sent themselves fur examination at half: pas 9 o'clock, A. M. on | 
ee that day. BENRY REED, | 
Seeretary of the Faculty of Arts, No. 48 South Thirtenth 
aug 22—3t street, Philadelphia. 
L | 
i 


